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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN,—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessces. 


The production of LODER’S ROMANTIC OPERA at 
this Theatre having been attended by the most unequivocal 
marks of public favour; from the commencement to the fall 
of the curtain unanimous applause greeted its performances ; 
all the principal vocalists were honoured by repeated calls 
before the audience. 


On Monday, November 19th, and during the week, LO- 
DER'S NIGHT DANCERS. Madame Palmieri, Leffler, 
Thirlwall, Albertazzi, Huddart; Messrs. Henry Haigh, H 
Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin. 


To Conclude with THE AMBUSCADE. Messrs. W. H. 
Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Mons. Vandris; Madame 
Pierron, Clara Morgan. 





Commence at Half-past Seven. Doors open at Seven. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Mr. Edward Stirling, Mr. Edward 


Murray, Acting Manager. 


Stage Manager ; 


No Charge for Booking Fees to Box-keepers. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. Gd. 
£i1s. Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s, 
nightly, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
Four Persons; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, ds. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
RICHARD PARTRIDGE, Esq., Professor of Ana- 
tomy, will deliver his COURSE of LECTURES this Season 
on the Evenings of Monday, Nov. 12th, 19th, and 26th ; Dec. 
3d, Wednesday the 12th, and Monday the 17th. 
The Lectures commence each evening at Eight o'clock 


precisely. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secy. 





y ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


ARABIC. To Candidates for the INDIAN CIV AL 








SERVICE and others. Mr. G. W. LEITNER will com- | 
mence an additional Course of Instruction in ARABIC (for | 


which language the India Examiners allow 500 marks) on 
Mondays and Thursday Evenings from six to seven. Fees 
for the Winter Course commencing 12th instant, and ending 
March 22nd, 1861, £4 4s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





THE 


i UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 
count, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had 
on written or personal application. 


CHARLES. INGALL, Actuary. 


QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN.- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to” facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 








Goss AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully to invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 

OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Ci ns; clething 
for gentlemen’ s home use, viz., Naval and Mili uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and wo: ‘kmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; farniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates, 








Dockyards), 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. 
Woolwich. 








UNDER THE 





SANCTION OF 


THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACTIES, 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Ores Dany (Saturpays Excerrep) rrom Exevex To Tunrz.—Svsscairrioy, Five SHmurves 
FoR A YEAR. 


REY. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





IX PAINTINGS, among which are a 
\ Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck ; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 


the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of | 


these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. ll, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 





THEATSTONE'S HARMONIUMS 


(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 


by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full | 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- | 


manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 


New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case... ese one 10 
With two stops, one s¢t and a-half of ‘tinten.. 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ies 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, 


ments. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





OBIN HOOD. 
highly Successful OPERA, by G 

at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Publishers— 
Cramer, Beate, anp Co., 201, Regent Street. 


The New and 
. A. MACFARREN, 





~ 


URLINE 
W. ¥. WALLACE. 

Publishers— 
Cramer, BEALE, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 


The New Opera by 





OSE OF 

most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, BEALE, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





pran OFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Strect. 


with all the latest improve- | 


CASTILLE. The| 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
| to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
| and the public generally that, by a novel application of his 
| unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
| ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
| @ NEw seErtes of his useful productions, which for excellence 
| of temper, yaa of material, and above all, cheapness in 
| price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
| competition. 

| 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 


simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introdaced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught ir 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
' New Street, Birmingham; 


| No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


|S Bw ie MACHINES. 


| The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEW TON WILSON 
| and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any- 


other. 








Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 


Grover and Baker Machine £7 70 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
a Boudoir do. 1010 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 


performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 


Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depdi, 144, High Holborn, 


London ; or from the Branch Depot. 

BENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
) CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 

every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 

watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guae 

ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jonn Bewxetr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and (4, Cheapside. 


” ” 
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30, WELBECK STREET, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 

THE LEBANON: a History and a Diary. 
By DAVID URQUHART, Author of “ The Pillars of 
Hercules,” &c. 2 vols. 28s. [This Day. 
“Mr. Urquhart’'s is a real gallery of portraits, land- 

scapes, and characteristic interiors. It opens to view the 

Maronite Conyents. There is an abundance of 

incident aud agreeable descriptions.” —Atheneum. 

“The religions and reading world will hail Mr. Urquhart’s 
book with pleasure. It is the most valuable and interesting 
historical work that has been published in the present 
century."—Sun, 


1. 
CURIOUS THINGS OF THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD. By H. JENNINGS, Author of “ The Indian 
Religion,” &. 2vols. 2ls. {Just Ready. 


I. 
BEYOND THE ORANGE RIVER; or, 
LIFE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. By the Author of 
, “The Last Earl of Desmond.” In one vol. 10s. 6d. 
(Just Ready. 


IV. 
FROM EVE TILL MORN IN EUROPE. 
By Mrs. AGAR. One vol. 10s. 6d. 
* An instructive volume, written with womanly instinct.” 
Saturday Analyst. 


WRIGHT ON DEAFNESS. One vol. 10s. 6d. 
VI. 
MOORE AND HIS WRITINGS. One vol. 2s. 


Vil 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. 3rd cheaper edition. 2s. 


REVELATIONS OF A HORSE-DEALER. 


One vol. 2s. {Just Ready. 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
A STRONG WILL AND A FAIR TIDE. 
By Miss STERNE. 3vols. 3s. 6d. [This Day. 

“The of Lawrence Sterne, author of “The 

Sentimental Journey,’ has given us a novel 

talent and interest—a novel, that for brillancy of colouring, 

charming description of scenery, a clear perception of men 

and things, a rare talent for fun and pathos, will add fresh 

lustre the name of Sterne."—Sun. 


It 
THE MAN OF DESTINY. By the Author 
of “The Chronicles of the Bastile.” 2 vols. 21s. 
“ The plot is bold, spirited, and dramatic.”"—Morning Post. 


mI. 
TACITA TACIT. By the Author of “Sir 
Arthur Bouverie,” ‘The Young Doctor,” &c. 2 vols. 
21s. [This Day, 


Iv. 
THE CRUISE OF THE DARING. By 
C. F. ARMSTRONG, Author of “The Two Midship- 
men,” &c. (Just Ready. 


v. 
AGHES ARNOLD. By, W. B. MacCane. 
2I1s. 
“A work of ‘aileebied originality and vigour, and care- 


ful shading of idiosyncrasies, seldom met with in modern 
fiction.”—Liverpool Albion. 





MESSRS, GRIFFIN AND CO,’ 


NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


Bowdler’s Family iS} re, new 


Edition, fep. 8vo., with Steel Engravings, 10s. 6d. 
cloth gilt. 


In 

A Handbook of Contemporary Bio- 
graphy. containing nearly one thousand memoirs of 
eminent living individuals, prepared with great care, 
small Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


mI. 
Sunshine in the Country. A Book of 
Ruial Poetry, with a Series of exquisite Photographs 
introduced in the text, small 4to., 21s. cloth gilt. 


The City of our Lord. Twelve Photo- 


graphsof Jerusalem, with descriptive folio, 21s. cloth gilt. 


a 
The Coinage of the British Empire. 
By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, with a Series of beautiful 
Examples printed in gold, silver, and copper. New 
edition, imperial 8vo., 21s. antique binding. 





The Jacobite Ballads and Songs of 


Scotland. Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., | 
fep. 8vo., 6s. eloth, 10, Stationers’ Hall Court and Glasgow. | 





13, Great MaRLBonovcn STREET 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 





MEMORIALS of ADMIRAL LORD 
GAMBIER, G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords 
Chatham, Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, &c. 
Edited, from Family Papers, by LADY CHATTER- 
TON. Second Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. [This day. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author 
of “ JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman.” 10s. tris aie 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 
Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c. 3 vols. 
On the 28rd. 


HIGH PLACES. By G. T. Lowth, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Wanderer in Arabia.” 3 vols, 
[This day. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND and 


ITALY. By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by 
MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


DARIEN. By Elliot Warburton. 


Price 5s., bound and Illustrated. Forming Vol. XIII. | 


of HURST & BLACKETT’S Standard Library of Cheap 
Editions of Popular Modern Works. [Ready, Nov. 1. 
“This last production from the pen of the Author of * The 
Crescent and the Cross’ has the same elements of a very 
wide popularity. It will please its thousands.”—Globe. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 
JEAFFRESON, Esq., 2 vols., with Engravings, 21s. 

“A pleasant book for the fireside season on which we are 
entering, and for the sea-side season that is tocome. Mr. 
Jeaffreson has been into the medical garden, and gathered 
two armsful of herbs, and plants, and flowers, and every- 
thing connected therewith, and these he has classified and 
arranged, and out of hundreds of volumes collected thousands 
of good things, adding thereto much that ap) in print 
for the first time, and which, of course, gives increased 
value to this very readable book.”"—Athenzum. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 
AMOOR, AND THE RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS 
ON THE CONFINES OF INDIA AND CHINA. 
By T. W. ATKINSON, F-R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of 
“ Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to her Majesty. With 83 Ilustrations, and 
Map £2 2s., bound. 

From the Edinburgh Review, October.—“ We must refer 
to Mr. Atkinson as one of the most intelligent and successful 
of the civilised travellers of our own day. By far the most 
important contribution to the history of these regions is to 
be found in Mr. Atkinson’s recent publication on the Amoor, 
a work which derives equal interest from his well-stored 
portfolio and his pen.” 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*The Valley of a Hundred Fires’ will he one of the most 
widely read books of the season.” —Literary Gazette. 


“Whether in delineation of character, in lucidity and 
strength of plot, in description of scenery, in representation 
of life as it is, or in sound and well-enforced moral, we know 
no novel of its class among the publications of the last three 
or four years to equal this latest production of the popular 
authoress of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ If asked to 
classify it, we should give it a place. between ‘John 
Halifax’ and ‘ The Caxtons.’—Herald. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: From 


the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited by CAPT. | 


FENTON AYLMER. 2 vols., with illustrations; 21s. 


“ A highly interesting work, written in the spirit and with 
the style of a genuine sailor.”"—Literary Gazette. 


TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY and PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 
RARY. 2 vols. 21s, 


MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom. 3 vols. | 


““We welcome with much satisfaction a new and valuable 
accession to the ranks of the fiction writers in the person of 
Mr. Colin Kennaquhom, author of the clever novel ‘ Money.’ 
His language is life-like in dialogue, fresh, clear, and in- 


cisive in narrative and reflection, and his book can hardly | 


fail to amuse al] readers.""—Spectator. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. 2 vols. 


“The talent exhibited in this novel is far above the 
average of modern works of fiction.” —Messenger. 
“The author has a pleasant vein of narration, and his 


| home scenes are lively and natural.”"—John Bull. 


eens 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST 
FOR NOVEMBER. 





I. 

DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. CAR- 
THAGE AND ITS REMAINS; being an Account of 
Excavations and Researches on the site of the Pheenician 
metropolis, and in other adjacent places. Conducted 
under the auspices of her Majesty’s Government. By 
Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with numerous fine 
Illustrations, 21s. 


IL 
LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY, from the Mission of Angustine to the 
Death of Howley. By WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. I. 8vo. lis. 


Tit. 
JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE of 


WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND: inclu 
numerous Important and Interesting unpubli 
Letters of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, and Lord Sheffield, Lord Lough Lord 
North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Correspondent of 
George Selwyn, Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Carmarthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah Wi 
Wilberforce, Lady Glenbervie, the Duchess of Mari- 
borough, the Marquis of Hertford, Lady Auckland, 
Lord Gower, Adam Smith, the Duke of Portland, the 
Duke of Dorset, Lord Thurlow, &c. With Preface and 
Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 2 vols. 8vo., with Por- 
traits of Lord Auckland and Lady Auckland from 
Original Family Paintings. 30s. 


IV. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY 


GRANVILLE (Mrs. DELANY), attached to the Court 
of Her Majesty QUEEN CHARLOTTE, with her 
Correspondence with the most distinguished personages 
of her time. Presenting a Picture of the Court of 
England, and of Literary and Fashionable Society, 
from an early period of the last century nearly to its 
close. With interesting personal reminiscences of 
King George III. and Queen Charlotte. Edited by 
the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. Among the 
Correspondence will be found Letters of Wesley, Dr. 
Young, Author of Nicht Thoughts,” Swift, &c. 3 vols. 
8vo., with upwards of 14 beautiful Portraits from 
Original Miniatures and Oil Paintings. 42s. 


v. 

The GREATEST of the PLANTAGE- 
NETS: an Historical Memoir. By EDMUND CLIF- 
FORD. 8vo. 12s. 

Few of our English writers have done justice to the high 
intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward the 
First, nor to the practical wisdom po re in every act 
and decision of this great founder of the English Con- 
stitution. 


VI. 


GEMS AND JEWELS. Their History, 
Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From the earliest 
ages te the present time. By Madame DE BAR- 
BERA, Author of “Memoirs of Rachel.’’ One vol., 
with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Vit. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
| GRAPHY. Vols. 1. and IL now ready, 8vo., with 
| Plans, 288. 

‘Tt ought to be a classic in the hands of every Englishman 
afloat and ashore.”—Daily News. 


vit. 

ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENGLISH 
WORTHIES. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. First and 
Second Series, 2 vols. crown Svo., with numerous illus- 

| trations. 12s. 

raw interesting and valuable collection of books. 





| The anecdotes are chronologically arranged and skilfully 

put together, that it is not possible to open a page of it 
| without being interested and amused. It is avery charming 
volume.” —London Review. 
| 


T™, 
|GLADDYS THE REAPER. By the 
| Author of “ Simplicity and Fascination.” 
| “A capital novel.”—Chronicle. 
| “Unquestionably interesting." —Examiner. 
| ‘A novel of great merit.”—Observer. 
“A very delightful work.”’—Sun. 


| Se 
} New Work, Edited by the Author of “‘Mary Powell.” 


| VALENTINE DUVAL. An Autobio- 
} graphy. Edited by the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
One vol. 7s. 6d. 


| Ricuanrp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, London, 
{ Publisher in Ordinar, to Her Majesty. 
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PLATO’S DOCTRINE RESPECTING THE 
ROTATION OF THE EARTH.* 


Srxce the completion of his great work on 
Grecian history, Mr. Grote has been occupied 
in an examination of the philosophical systems 
of Plato and Aristotle, the results of which 
will be anxiously looked for by all who take an 
interest in scholarship or in moral philosophy. 
In the prosecution of this undertaking, his 
attention was necessarily directed to Plato's 
doctrine respecting the rotation of the earth ; 
and, as his views on this point differ materially | 
from those hitherto advanced on that subject, 
he has thought it incumbent on him to state 
in some detail the grounds upon which they 
are based. This statement was at first in- 
tended to appear as a note to the main work; 
but, as Mr. Grote found it impossible to confine 
it within the limits necessary for such a pur- | 
pose, he has published it in a separate form. 
he questions investigated in Mr. Grote’s 
dissertation are three in number :—1. Is the 
doctrine of the earth’s rotation affirmed or 
implied in the Platonic “‘ Timeus”? 2. If af- | 
firmed or implied, in what sense? 3. What | 
is the cosmical function which Plato assigns | 
to the earth in the ‘Timzus”? The cosmical 
theory of Plato, in itself a subject of no small 
interest, is one on which great diversity of | 
opinion has hitherto existed; and this fact, | 
coupled with the very high authority which 
deservedly attaches to Mr. Grote’s views on 
any matters connected with Greek philosophy, 
will, we think, warrant us in giving a some- 
what detailed résumd of the manner in which 
these questions are answered in the pamphlet 
now before us. 


| interpretation as the doctrine itself. 
| in two passages in the treatise “ De Ccelo,” (lib. 


| who denies in toto that Plato implies in any 
| manner the rotation of the earth, asserts that | 


‘known to everybody to hold diametrically | 


tire is not caused by that of the nave, but by | 
that of the axle, which carries round with it 

nave and tire alike. Since, therefore, the | 
rotation of the earth is not the cause of that of 
the sidereal sphere, it is not, in Plato’s opinion, 
the cause of the succession of day and night. 
But the earth, being closely packed round the 
central axis of the universe, tends directly to | 
prevent the axis from being displaced from its | 
—- situation and direction. The cosmic 
unction, therefore, which Plato attributes to 
the earth, is the active guardianship of the 
axis of the universe, and the maintenance of its 
regular rotation ; and in this sense the earth 
may fairly be spoken of as watching over 
and bringing about—gvaaZ 2a) dnusovpyes—the 
succession of day and night. In short, Mr. 
Grote’s conclusion is, that Plato does affirm the 


| rotation of the earth, and does assign to this 


rotation an indirect influence on the succession 
of day and night; but that he does not affirm 


| nor imply that the earth revolves on its own 


axis, nor that this revolution is the direct and 
sole cause of the succession of day and night. 
Aristotle’s comment upon Plato’s doctrine 
has met with almost as great a variety of 
It oceurs | 


ii., capp. 13-14) in which, after quoting the | 
passage from the ‘* Timeeus,” he proceeds to its 

discussion and refutation. M. Boeckh, “ the | 
oldest as well as the ablest of living philologists,” 


Aristotle is combating the doctrine of the later 
Platonists, not that of Plato himself, who was 
opposite views. M. Martin, who follows on | 
the same side, takes a more original line, and | 


| declares that ‘‘Aristote, qui admettait l'immo- | 
| bilité complete de la terre, attribue & Platon | 
| Topinion contraire, pour se donner le plaisir | 


de la réfuter avec dédain.” Mr. Grote’s | 


comparison with a spindle turned by Necessity, 
and describes it as causing by its own rotation 
the rotation of all-the heavenly bodies. It is 
clear, therefore, that Plato conceived the axis 
of the universe as a solid revolving cylinder. 


| All the misinterpretations of Plato’s doctrine 


which have been fallen into by various com- 
mentators, arose from their not having kept 
this fact clearly before their minds. That they 
have not done so is owing to their having re- 
garded Plato as familiar with the more ad- 
vanced astronomical knowledge of their own 
times. It was less thana century after Plato’s 


' death that Aristarchus of Samos arrived at the 


conception (substantially the same as the Coper- 
nican theory) of the double motion of the 


ne 


earth, rotation round its own axis, and transla- 


‘ition round the sun asacentre. Simultaneous! 


with the doctrine of the rotation of the 

round its own axis appeared that of the immo- 
bility of the sidereal sphere and of the celestial 
bodies; and, celestial revolutions being thus 
done away with, the idea of a solid revolving 


| axis, assumed without being expressly affirmed 
\in the “ Timeeus,” naturally dropped out of 


sight. Thus, when Plutarch comes to examine 
the point, we find him assuming that the only 
alternative is between the immobility of the 
earth and its rotation in the manner conceived 
by Aristarchus, and consequently that one or 
other of these positions must have been laid 


| down by Plato in the “ Timazus.” M. Boeckh’s 
| most conclusive argument that the passage in 


the ‘‘ Timzeus”’ does not affirm or imply the 
rotation of the earth, involves precisely the 
same error of attributing to Plato an astrono- 
mical knowledge far more advanced than he 
really pone “Plato,” says M. Boeckh, 
‘‘ unequivocally affirms that the rotation of the 
sidereal sphere in twenty-four hours brings 
about and determines the succession of day 
and night. Whoever believes this, cannot at 
the same time believe that the earth revolves 


The principal passage in which Plato ex- | remarks upon this extraordinary theory are, | round its own axis in twenty-four hours, 
presses his opinion respecting the rotation of | We think, quite conclusive. After noticing | and that the succession — day and night 
e 


the earth, occurs in the ‘ Timzeus,” at p. 40 


B. In this passage he describes the earth as | 
tiAAowtvny Dt asp) voy Bue mavris wodov rerapévor, | 
packed round the central axis of the universe ; | 
and he further speaks of it as “the guardian 


and artificer of day and night.” These words | among the strangest anomalies in the history | been supposed to affirm 


seem at first sight to imply that the succession | 
of day and night is ewing to the revolution of | 
the earth around an axis, either its own or the | 
central axis of the universe. There is, there- 

fore, an apparent contradiction between this | 


the fact that in none of Aristotle’s phrases is 
there any trace of disdain or contempt, either | 
for the doctrine or for its advocates, he | 
roceeds to observe that, “the part which 
. Martin assumes Aristotle to be playing is 


of philosophy. Aristotle holds, and is anxious | 
to demonstrate, the doctrine of the earth’s | 
immobility ; he knows (so we are requested to 
believe) that Plato not only holds the same 


doctrine, but has expressly affirmed it in | 


is determined thereby. one of 
two affirmatives excludes the other; and since 
the former is unquestionably proclaimed in the 
‘Timeus,’ we must 7 for an hee 

mode of interpreting the e whic 
a # the latter.” This 
argument is unanswerable, if applied to a 
person acquainted with the discoveries of 
odern astronomy ; and M. Boeckh deserves 
great credit for having been the first to point 
out the obvious incompatibility of the two 


and another in which Plato states un- the ‘Timezeus:” he might have produced Plato as views. But the very fact that he was the first 


equivocally that the succession of day and night 


an authority in his favour, and the passage in | 


to point it out affords a presumption, almost 


is caused by the rotation in twenty-four hours | the ‘‘Timzus” as an express declaration ; yet he | amounting to a certainty, that this incompati- 


of the outer celestial, or sidereal, sphere. Many | prefers to pervert, knowingly and deliberately, | bility was 


commentators have thought this contradiction | 
so real and important as to render it absolutely 

necessary to find a mode of interpretation for | 
the former passage which shall not involve the | 
idea of the rotation of the earth. According 

to Mr. Grote, however, the discrepancy is more | 
apparent than real. Plato, he says, conceived | 
the cosmic axis to be a solid revolving cylinder, | 
by whose rotatory motion the revolution of the | 
circumference or sidereal sphere is solely caused. | 
The earth, being closely packed around this | 
revolving cylinder, must of necessity revolve | 
with it: and its revolution, like that of the ; 
sidereal sphere, is simply the necessary conse- | 
quence of the revolution of the central axis. | 
To use a simple and obvious illustration, the | 
position of the earth is precisely that of the 

nave of a wheel, the tire of which is represented | 
by the sidereal sphere. The rotation of the 





*Plato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the Earth ; and 
Aristotle's Comment upon that Doctrine. By George Grote, 
Esq. (London: John Murray.) 


the meaning of this e, and to cite Plato 
as a hostile Bret arr 5. friendly authority, | 
simply to give himself the pleasure of con- | 
temptuously refuting Plato’s opinion.” Mr. 
Grote is of opinion that Aristotle’s interpre- 
tation of the passage in the ‘“Timzeus” is precisely 
the same as his own; and that he finds even 
this modified assertion of the earth’s rotation 
sufficiently antagonistic to his own views, 
according to which motive power resides, not 
in the centre, but in the circumference of the 
universe. 

From what we have already said, it is 
abundantly manifest that, in order to arrive at 
a correct view of Plato’s doctrine respecting the 
earth’s rotation, it is necessary in the first place 
to ascertain correctly what was the conception 
which he had formed of the central axis of the 
universe. This we are enabled to do with | 





tolerable certainty, by the aid of some passages | 
in his “ Republic” (lib. x., capp. 616, 617), | 
in which he illustrates the cosmical axis by | 


ceived neither by Aristotle nor 


Plato; for if Aristotle had perceived it, he 
could not have failed to urge it in ree 
to the doctrine of the ‘“ Timzeus.” Plato's 


mind there was no contradiction between the 
two affirmations ; so that when applied to him, 
the argument entirely loses its weight. M. 
Boeckh’s interpretation of Plato's doctrine 
regarding the function of the earth, that it is 
designed to put forth a great force of passive 
resistance, ‘‘to oppose constantly against the 
diurnal movement of the heavens an equal 
force in an opposite direction,” involves a 
contradiction of its own : for if the earth resists 
the motion of the axis with a force equal to 
that with which the axis revolves, it is plain 
that the rotation of the axis must cease, and 
with it the rotation of the sidereal sphere. 
M. Boeckh, like Plutarch, admits no tertium 
quid between the rotation of the earth on its 
own axis, and its absolute immobility; and 
since he sees, rightly enough, that Plato does 
not affirm the former, he concludes that he 
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must necessarily hold to the latter, alternative. 
That such a tertium quid does exist, we think is 
conclusively shown by Mr. Grote ; and it lies 
in his view that Plato regarded the earth as 
revolving not round, but with, the cosmical 
axis. Mr. Grote, in fact, occupies a middle 
ae between M. Boeckh and M. Gruppe, the 

tter commentator holding that Plato, in the 
“‘ Timeeus,” affirms the rotation of the earth, 
and that Aristotle ascribes it to him in one 
sense of the phrase. The chief, though not the 
sole, objection to this view, is that it necessitates 
the translation of the words <iaarcuivns spi as ‘re- 
volving round” instead of “ packed round ;” 
whereas Buttman, in his Lexilogus, has 
conclusively shown that the meaning of 
tiaw is “ to pack” or ‘ fasten,” and that the 
senses ‘‘ to wind,” or “ revolve,” are altogether 
foreign t> it, and can only be superadded as 
accessory ideas, in certain particular instances, 
by the special nature of the case. 

We cannot better conclude our analysis of 
Mr. Grote’s very admirable and conclusive 
dissertation than by extracting his summary of 
the respective cosmical theories of Plato and 
Aristotle, which, interpreted according to his 
view, present a striking and instructive 
contrast to each other :— 

* Plato conceives the kosmos as one animated and 
intelligent being or god, composed of body and soul. 
Its body is moved and governed by its soul, which 
is fixed or rooted in the centre, but stretches to the 
circumference on all sides, as well as all round the 
exterior. It has a perpetual movement of circular 
rotation in the same unchanged place, which is the 
sort of movement most worthy of a rational and 
intelligent being. The revolutions of the exterior 
or sidereal sphere + tm of the Same) depend on and 
aredetermined by the revolutions of the solid cylinder 
or axis, which traverses the kosmos in iis whole 
diameter. Besides these, there are various interior 
spheres or circles (circles of the Different), which 
rotate by distinct and variable impulses in a direction 
opposite to the sidereal sphere. This latter is so 
much more powerful than they, that it carries them 
all round with it; yet they make good, to a certain 
extent, their own special opposite movement, which 
causes their positions to be ever changing, and the 
whole system to be complicated. But the grand 
capital, uniform, Page hone: - movement of 
the kosmos, consists in the revolution of the solid 
axis, which determines that of the exterior sidereal 
sphere. .The impulse or stimulus to this movement 
comes from the cosmical soul, which has its root in 
the centre, Just at this point is situated the earth, 
‘the oldest and most venerable of intra-kosmic 
deities,’ packed round the centre of the axis, and 
having for its function to guard and regulate those 
revolutions of the axis, and through them those of 
the outer sphere, on which the succession of day 
and night nds—as well as to nurse mankind. 

“Tn all this we see that the ruling principle and 
force of the kosmos (+3 tiysuovixiv rod xéouov) is 
made to dwell in and emanate from its centre. 

“When we come to Aristotle, we find that the 
ruling principle or force of the kosmos is placed, not 
in its centre, but in its circumference. He recognises 
no solid revolving axis traversing the whole diameter 
of the kosmos. The interior of the kosmos is 
occupied by the four elements—earth, water, air, 
fire—neither of which can revolve except by violence 
or under the re of extraneous force. To each 
of them ilinear motion is natural; earth moves 
naturally towards the centre—fire moves naturally 
towards the cireumference, away from the centre. 
But the peripheral substance of the kosmos is 
radically distinct from the four elements: rotatory 
motion in a circle is natural to it, and is the only 
variety of motion natural to it. That it is moved at 
all, it owes to a primum movens immobile impelling 
it: but the two are and the motion has 
neither beginning nor end. That when moved, its 
motion is rotatory and not rectilinear, it owes to 
its own nature. It rotates perpetually, through its 
own nature and inherent virtue, not by constrainin 

ure communicated from a centre or from a so 
f constraint were required—it there were any con- 


trary tendency to be overcome—the revolving 
periphery would become fatigued, and would require 
periods of repose; but, since in revolving it only 
obeys its own peculiar nature, it persists for ever 
without knowing fatigue. This peripheral or fifth 
essence, perpetually revolving, is the divine, 
venerable, and commanding portion of the kosmos, 
more grand and honourable than the interior parts or 
the centre. Aristotle lays this down (‘ De Ceelo,’ ii. 
13, p. 293, b. 10) in express antithesis to the 
Pythagoreans, who (like Plato) considered the centre 
as the point of grandeur and command, placing fire 
in the centre for that reason. The earth has no 
positive cosmical function in Aristotle ; it occupies 
the centre because all its parts have a natural 
movement towards the centre; and it is unmoved 
because there must be something in the centre which 
is aways stationary, as a contrary or antithesis to 
the fifth essence or peripheral substance of the 
kosmos, which is in perpetual rotation by its own 
immutable nature.” 





ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY.* 


TuERE are probably few writers who meet 
with a more cordial recognition at the hands 
of the general public than Mr. John Timbs. 
If we may judge from the hearty reception 
accorded to his ‘Curiosities of London,” 
“Things not Generally Known,” and the first 
series of ‘“‘ Anecdote Biography,” we may augur 
favourably of the success that awaits this, his 
latest contribution to the literature of the day. 
Did he possess no higher recommendation than 
the sustained industry which so unmistakably 
characterises his previous productions, his 
unwearying exertions alone would command 
our warmest admiration and respect; but when 
we find superadded to this, singular critical 
acumen, profound research, and unbiased 
judgment, combined with a pleasant genial 
style, the secret of his popularity with the 
| public needs but little explanation. 

It seems but yesterday since Mr. Timbs 
made his last appearance, as the author of the 
“ First Series of Anecdote Biography,” com- 
prising, it will be remembered, the lives of 
Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke ; and now 
we have before us a companion volume devoted 
to the biography of the six greatest painters. of 
| the English School, viz., Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
| Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and Turner. The author's object, 
| a8 he tells us in his. preface, is to present the 
|reader with these anecdotic illustrations in 
the order of time, and not en masse, as in the 
majority of anecdote books. By such sequence, 
the points of character in the lives of the 
individuals are more attractively illustrated, 
whilst the higher aim of biography—to 
discriminate as well as to amuse—is invariably 
kept in view throughout the chain of incidents. 

To say that Mr. Timbs has succeeded in the 
object he proposed for himself, would indeed be 
but “faint praise.” He has succeeded indeed, 
but in a degree beyond what even his warmest 
admirers could have anticipated. We rise 
from the perusal of his work in utter amaze- 
ment at the marvellous legerdemain by which 
the author has contrived to compress the whole 
life and character of each of these eminent 
men into a few pages of apparently unconnected 
anecdote. It seems like a new phase of the 
inexhaustible bottle” trick. We follow each 
member of this great brotherhood from the 
cradle to the grave—we share with them the 
solitude of their studio, the relaxation of the 
social meeting, and the vicissitudes of public 
life; we accompany them step by step in their 
glorious career; we trace their art-progress 
from the first feeble outline to the finished 
masterpiece. We pass behind the scenes and 
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gain an insight into the inner man; we 
sympathise with their hopes and disappoint- 
ments, their sorrows and their joys; all pour- 
trayed with a richness of colour, and a minute- 
ness of detail, not to be surpassed by the most 
elaborate biography. 

A work undertaken with such an avowed 
object, and traversing such a wide extent of 
well-known ground, must necessarily partake 
more or less of the character of a compilation. 
Mr. Timbs, however, throughout has sufficiently 
vindicated his claims to originality, not only by 
the introduction of numerous anecdotes, 
derived from sources but little resorted to, 
many of which, we believe, will be new even 
to the critical reader, but more especially 
by the ingenuity with which he takes hold of 
the isolated links of anecdote and welds them 
into a continuous chain of history. His under- 
taking is Page yf a labour of love. He 
seems to take especial delight in bringing pro- 
minently forward those minute personal traits, 
which, however apparently insignificant in 
themselves, reveal nevertheless the real disposi- 
tion of an individual. 

The following anecdote of Hogarth gives us 
a truer insight to the artist's character than 
could have been derived from the most careful 
study of his productions. A lady had expressed 
a wish to learn to draw caricature :—‘ Alas! 
young lady,” said the painter, “it is a faculty 
not to be envied. Take my advice and never 
draw caricature ; by the long practice of it, I 
have lost the enjoyment of beauty. I never 
see a face but distorted; I never have the 
satisfaction of beholding the human face 
divine.” 

Of Reynolds, the gentle, the accomplished, 
the eccentric, our author has many character- 
istic anecdotes—‘thow the bachelor painter 
loved children, how he preferred their artless 
graces to the accomplishments of the high-born 
beauties and noble | a that made up his gay 
bevy of sitters,—and how the first President 

thered round his hospitable board troops of 
riends, the wealth of was genius yielded the 
highest intellectual feast he could enjoy.” 

Some of the anecdotes illustrative of the 
artistic powers of Gainsborough, the great 
successor of Reynolds, are very amusing. The 
following, perhaps, may seem to come within 
the category of “‘ strange, if true :”— 

“ When Gainsborough was living at Ipswich, one 
day seeing a country fellow with a slouched hat, 
looking wistfully over his garden-wall at some wind- 
fall pears, he caught up a piece of board, and painted 
him so faithfully, that, the figure being shaped out, 
and set upon a wall, in a gentleman’s garden at 
Ipswich, induced many persons to speak to that 
melancholy-looking man.” 

On his celebrated picture of Girls and Pigs, 
which was purchased by Sir Joshua, an ob- 
servant agricultural critic is said to have 
remarked, ‘They be deadly like pigs, but 
nobody ever saw pigs feeding together but 
what one of ’em Ee foot in the trough.” 

The marvellous fidelity of Gainsborough’s 
sea-pieces would have alone been sufficient to 
ensure his reputation as one of the greatest 
pe gg “Be 9 of the English School of Art. 
“In the Exhibition of 1781,” writes Walpole, 
“he had two pieces of land and sea, so free 
and natural, that one stept back for fear of 
being splashed.” 

Mr. Timbs’s “ Life of Fuseli” is in itself a 
mine of entertaining anecdote. We cannot 
refrain from quoting a few specimens of the 
quaint humour that characterised the classic 
illustrator of Shakespere and Milton. 

The painter was in the habit of lounging in 
the oaey of the Exhibition to hear the 


remarks of his visitors :— 
“One day, a coarse-looking man left his party, 
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and coming up to him, said, ‘Pray, sir, what is 
that picture?” Fuseli answered, ‘It is the Bridging 
of Chaos: the subject from Milton.’ ‘No wonder,’ 
said he, ‘I did not know it, for I never read Milton ; 
but I will” ‘I advise you not,’ said Fuseli, ‘for 
you'll find it a d—d tough job.” 

It was a common theme of complaint with 
Fuseli that he could not paint up to his imagi- 
nation. In comparing his splendid productions 
with living nature he was struck, he often said, 
with the lamentable deficiencies of the latter. 
Yet, conscious that by nature he must be tried 
and judged, he was heard to exclaim in a fit of 
peevishness, “‘ Hang nature! she always puts 
me out.” 

Fuseli was notorious for his bluntness and 
roughness of manner. On one occasion Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, then a very young man, 
called upon him with a letter of introduction 
from an old friend :— 

“Fuseli, being miraculously in a good humour, 
received Lawrence kindly, saying, ‘I shall be very 
happy to see you whenever you are disengaged.’ 
The ingenuous youth took this literally, and called 
the next day. ‘By Gort!’ cried Fuseli, as he 
entered the room, ‘you must have plenty of spare 
time on your hands !” 

This great painter possessed considerable 
power of ready wit and repartee. We append 
one or two examples :— 

“A student, as he passed, held up his drawing: 
and sa‘d confidently, ‘ Here, sir, I finished it without 
using a crumb of bread.’ ‘ All the worse for your 
drawing,’ replied Fuseli ; ‘buy a twopenny loaf, and 
rub it out.” 


“Condemning in general terms a large historical 
picture, which a person at table had admired, he 
was asked for some specific fault. ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘the fellow has crammed into his canvas fifteen 
figures, besides a horse, and, by Gort, he has given 
only three legs among them.’ ‘Why, where has he 
hidden the others?’ was asked. ‘How should I 
know ?’ he answered, ‘I did not paint the picture ; 
but I wonder how any man can talk of a painter, 
and praise him, who has given fifteen men and a 
horse only three legs.’ ” 


“Fuseli spared no one—and was merciless to the 
miser Nollekens. Once, at a party at Mr. Coutts’s, 
Mrs. Coutts, dressed like Morgiana, came dancing in, 
presenting her dagger at every breast: as she con- 
fronted Nollekens, Fuseli cried out, ‘ Strike—strike 
—there’s no fear: Nolly never was known to bleed.’” 

The biography of Turneristhe most complete, 
and probably will be regarded by the general 
reader as the most interesting of the series. 
Alike avoiding the extravagant tone of eulogy 
adopted by the author of ‘* Modern Painters,” 
and the ignorant assumptions of the great 
landscape painter's would-be critics, Mr. 
Timbs does full justice to the memory of this 
great representative of Englishart. We regret 
that the limit of our space will not admit of 
further extracts. We feel, however, that we 
may safely leave Mr. Timbs in the hands of 
his old friends, the public. 

Apart from the value of his ‘ Anecdote 
Biography,” as a record of art-progress in 
England during the last hundred and fifty 
years, the intrinsic merits of the book are more 
than sufficient to ensure its success. 





EDUCATION IN LEEDS.* 
ALL important social advancement is effected 
by a two-fold co-operative agency—principles 
and details. The first step to be taken in the 
gradual establishment of any new method for 
promoting the growth and development of 
society, is to discover the laws, or some of the 
laws, which are regulative of that growth and 
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development, and then to prescribe the general 
principles of the desired method in such a form 
as to be in complete harmony with the funda- 
mental laws which were the object of previous 
investigation. When these principles of action 
have been thoroughly defined and are clearly 
apprehended, and even before they have been 
elaborated into a complete scheme, we may 
venture upon practical details in accordance 
with them. 

Here, as everywhere else, the grand law of 
the division of labour obtains. The work is 
best done when each distinct branch of it is 
executed by a distinct set of workmen. The 
principles are discovered and interpreted by 
one class of thinkers; the details are studied 
and executed by another. In education, for 
example, one writer shows the pressing ne- 
cessity, and the duty as well as the expediency, 
of popular enlightenment. This being set- 
tled, another lays down, as the result 
of philosophic diligent inquiry into the 
subject, a number of leading propositions 
relating to the kind and amount of enlighten- 
ment which will be most efficacious in 
rendering to the state virtuous citizens, and to 
the species fully developed men. A third writer 
leaves the region of principles and theoretic 
generalisations, though fully imbued with their 
spirit, and enters upon the rugged path of 
practice and execution. Consciously or un- 
consciously giving concrete forms to what had 
been abstract notions, embodying the ideas of 
his predecessors in external institutions, he 
comes forward with his various schemes for 
schools and associations, for examinations, cer- 
tificates, and much else, which he believes the 
secondary means most calculated for securing 
the great and primary end. Some, we regret 
to say, bring all this before the world with a 
dogmatism as unbecoming as it is short-lived, 
and we generally find that the most permanent 
schemes are those whose proposers rather 
suggest them tentatively than urge them 
confidently. 

We had occasion some time ago (“ Literary 
Gazette,” August 25) to speak of a small volume 
on Mechanics’ Institutes, by Messrs. White- 
head and Driver, and which we praised as 
going to the consideration of the question in 
a thoroughly logical and large-minded spirit. 
We believe that within its small compass is 
more real wisdom and more useful advice than 
in all the platform harangues, inspired by 
tea and muffins, that have been delivered 
within the last twenty years on the same 
subject—harangues for the most part made up 
of sounding generalities, gigantic common- 
places, and blatant self-gratulation about the 
“ spirit of the age,” ‘ progress of the species,” 


and the like. Mr. Whitehead has broken | 


ground in the department of principles. The 
little volume now before us is equally successful 
in that of details. It is the essay to which 
was awarded the prize left by Dr. Hook, on 
quitting the scene of his self-denying labours, 
for the best writing on some subject connected 
with the social advancement of the working 
classes. 

We welcome it as a most seasonable addition 


to our sources of information on the important | 


but obscure question, how best to ameliorate 
the condition of the lower classes of society. 
There are no attempts at an ornate style, or 
at any rhetorical superiority. It is a plain, 
unvarnished tale, and one, we believe, full of 
instruction ; for though its statistics are those 
of Leeds only, and though its deductions are 
apparently only applied to Leeds, yet if we 
are willing to make due allowance for all the 
concomitant circumstances, we shall find that 
Leeds is a fair type of a large portion of the 


{manufacturing population, and that the 
| conclusions drawn from the condition of Leeds 
| are to the full as true of the condition of many 
other towns. Mr. Hole starts with certain 
| principles, and his details are never inconsis- 
tent with them. One of the most important 
| is, that “‘in all his operations, the educationisé 
is bound to accept the facts and adapt his 
methods to them,” (p. 40). This, though 
so evidently true, when pointed out, is yet 
_by no means a commonplace, and if it had been 
understood when Mechanics’ Institutes and 
|many other kindred devices were first com- 
|menced, their promoters would have been 
|saved much bitter discouragement, and the 
| objects desired might by this time have been 
| almost reached. As it is, where are we? In 
the position naturally te be expected as the 
result of beginning at the wrong end. We 
| made provision for educating the man before 
| we had implanted any desire for education in 
| the child. We delivered lectures, on all sorts 
| of scientific and literary subjects, for men who 
| had not learnt to read and writer We sup- 
| posed that working men were to start with as 
| intelligent and as eager to understand as we 
|might have justly expected them to be, after 
all our schemes had succeeded. We drew 
pictures of the British artisan with clean face 
and hands, with bright wakeful eye, and as 
bright and wakeful a mind, and quite forgot 
| that he has also another form scarcely so 
| attractive—dirty, squalid, careless, brutishly 
ignorant, and as indifferent as he was ignorant. 
| We quite forgot that this man must have been 
| taught to read and write, and we put away so 
‘unromantic a sight as a room full of dirty, 
‘noisy children, learning all this in a foetid 
atmosphere, by a dim light, with pain to them- 
| selves and a greater pain to their teachers. 
Not many minds can endure the transference 
'of their pet schemes from the glowing and 
| bright region of theory down to the more 
muddy, dark, and depressing region of practice. 
| Hence the so-called failure of Mechanics’ In- 
| stitutes. Their founders did not adapt their 
' methods to the facts, and, as a consequence, 
‘facts have not adapted themselves to the 
'method. We purpose briefly to consider one 
| or two of these facts. 
| Sir James Kay Shuttleworth stated, a day or 
| two ago, that in the ordinary population the 
| majority of children were removed from school 
‘before they were twelve years of age. But in 
| Leeds, and probably in most of the northern 
| manufacturing towns, we find that the majority 
‘of the children are taken away from educational 
influences between nine and ten. The average 
time spent in school is about four years and 
‘nine months, and of this even a considerable 


| portion was spent in infant schools. As Mr. 
| Norris, the inspector of schools, has justly said, 
|‘ Neither intellectually nor morally can our 
| schools be held responsible for three-fourths of 
| the children who have nominally passed through 
' them.” And let us test this statement by the 
melancholy result. In the year 1857, twenty- 
| five per cent. of men who were married in the 
district, and forty-five per cent. of the 
| women, were unable to sigu their own names in 
the register. Of the 2,000 recruits for the 
militia, first inspected at the commencement of 
1854, 950 could neither read nor write; and 
of the recruits for line regiments, inspected in 
1857, 205 out of 300 were equally ignorant. 
Such is the education received by the majo- 
rity of the class constituting the great industrial 
population of the country. The question 
| arises, How is this deplorable state of things to 
| be obviated? One thing is quite clear, namely, 
that parents will not be induced, by any moral 
suasion, to desist from the ruinous practice of 
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withdrawing their children from school at an 
age when they cannot possibly have derived 
any lasting benefit from school teaching. It 
is reposing an indiscreet confidence in parents. 
Is it, after all, to be expected that, themselves 
unconscious of education and its thousand 
advantages, they should desire it for their 
children ? Or that, on account of an uncertain 
or unknown good, they should sacrifice the 
certain pecuniary benefits conferred by their 
children’s labour? Now, hostile as men must 
be to all undue governmentalinterference in the 
private and self-regarding concerns of citizens, 
surely here is a case in which the Legislature 
might, without any illegitimate employment 
of its power, step in and compel a certain 
amount of education, by forbidding all juvenile 
labour where it ee not we ypem: y yo 
special quantity of intellectual training, an 
where was no guarantee that further in- 
struction should be given. It is true that, 
under the present factory system, no child 
under thirtgen is permitted to work more than 
half-time, the remainder being spent in school. 
This is uestionably a wise and kindly 
law, but it is peculiarly limited in its operation. 
It is inapplicable to mines, and all agricultural 
labour ; and in these cases Mr. R. Baker, a 
Factory Inspector of the district, suggests the 
advisability of a preliminary certificate of 
education as a condition of employment. 
He recommends the institution of three 
classes of certificates—the first, or highest, 
the second, and the third, or lowest ; and that 
all who leave school with a second or third 
class certificate, should be compelled to carry 
on their education at an evening school. Mr. 
Hole furnishes a formula for each of the 
certificates in question ; and we strongly urge 
those of our readers who wish to see this gigantic 
evil of popular ignorance cut out at the roots, 
not to disdain such apparently paltry details. 
We work down from principles to details in 

; in practice, we work up from details 
to principles. No amount of pulpit or plat- 
form exhortations, no prize schemes, nor any 
of the many plans for stimulating mere 
attention to education, will be so effective says 
Mr. Hole, as a bill would be, “that it hence- 
forth be a crime punishable upon parents and 
employers to permit children ignorant of the 
instruments of knowledge—reading, writing, 
arithmetic—to work,” (p. 47). 

We will pass over Mr. Hole’s remarks on 
the two other branches of primary instruction— 
the Night School and the Render School. We 
only notice in passing that we fully endorse 
his view upon the proper function of the latter, 
that it is to aid and complete the teaching of 
the day school, not to be its substitute. There 
is another consideration also about the influ- 
ences of rouge. | schools in bridging over the 
gulf between rich and poor. They are brought 
mere the two classes—to think of subjects 
. are in themselves of an entirely level- 
ing character; and it must be hard for the 
— of the squire to retain her ancestral 

ide as she hears the son of the village car- 
penter read the New Testament. 
ground, then, and upon one other, that the 
children are likely to become attentive to the 
voice of their social superiors—the children of 
the employed to the sons and daughters of their 
employers—that we agree with Mr. Hole, when 
he says that one essential to the success of 
Sunday schools is, that persons ‘of a superior 
education must be induced to take a personal 
and active part in them. 

Mr. Hole’s concluding chapter, somewhat 
misnamed * Social Education,” is a remarkable 
sign how the notion of what is meant by edu- 
cation has extended : 


It is on this 


; and it is, moreover, a 





ground of reasonable hope that in Leeds at 
Teast, we shall soon see the inauguration of a 
new and expanded system of popular training. 
The great fault of past systems—a fault per- 
haps inevitable—has been their narrowness. 
Their great end seemed to be scholastic inst: uc- 
tion, an instilling of so much technical and 
formulised knowledge, rather than the gradual 
expansion of the faculties, the laborious cultiva- 
tion of all the most refining and elevating tastes; 
the perfect development, in short, of the vast 
latent capacities and sources of pure enjoyment 
implanted by Divine beneficence within us. 
Let us not be ungrateful to men like Birkbeck 
and Brougham, through whose virtuous and 
self-denying efforts these attempts at social 
amelioration were first made; but let us not 
forget the errors which they stumbled over, and 
let us not refuse to profit by the partial want of 
success which has followed. To them we are in- 
debted for the idea ; but itrequires long years of 
failure and disappointment before an idea be- 
comes incarnate and embodied. Mr. Hole has 
made anadvanceupon the old original notion of 
forty years ago:—‘ The character of the ordinary 
literature of the working eclasses—the possession 
of the means of comfortable support—habits of 
economy—the character of the streets and 
dwellings—the kind of amusements—all exer- 
cise a most potent influence in educating or 
stunting the faculties and moulding the char- 
acter,” (p. 107). Alas! the very mention of 
all these things almost fills us with despair 
when we remember the selfishness of those in 
high places, and the careless stolidity of those 
below them. The great means, no doubt, for 
theattainment of an end apparently so Utopian, 
is individual] action and individual self-denial. 
Let no one suppose that this is an easy 
or commonplace task. It is not difficult, 
in the excitement of a large assembly, 
and inflamed by the eloquence of dis- 
tinguished and illustrious orators, to make 
sublime resolutions to toil in the sublime task ; 
but our zeal grows cold, and our resolutions 
wax feeble, when the actual work begins, and 
we find ourselves in dreary school-rooms, 
with indifferent pupils, or trudging along 
through the squalid lanes and alleys of the 
poor, or confronting the hostilities of earthly- 
minded self-seekers, or, what are still more 
irresistible, the temptations to indolence and 
luxury in our own selves. Happy the man 
who can withstand all this, and who, at the 
close of every day, can reflect that he has done 
something towards the colonisation of Utopia, 
and the improvement of his fellow-creatures. 





LA CAVA; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE NEAPOLITANS.* 

A SIMPLE way to arrive at the date of an 

past event of importance is to look throug 

some old publishers’ circulars. The date of 
that one which announces half a score of titles 
bearing upon your event, will with a slight 
allowance of time for composition, printing, 
correcting, &c., give you the date of the event 
itself. For example, suppose you want to recal 
to mind when it was that Sebastopol fell: 
take your bundle of circulars, look out ‘‘ Mus- 
covite Impressions,” or our “* Camp Stool in 
the Crimea,” antedate the announcement, say 
two months, and it is a hundred to one that 
you will have obtained a sufficiently-accurate 
approximation to thedate required. To arrive 
at that of the Indian mutiny, from ‘“ Up 
Among the Pandies,” or ** London to Lucknow,” 
it will be necessary to increase the interval of 
time allowed in proportion to the distance of 








* La Cava or. Recollections of the Neapolitans. 


(London: Saunders and Utley.) 


| the scene of action from the place of publica- 
| tion ; while, on the contrary, if, as in the 

present instance, the scene of action is com- 
paratively close at hand, event and announce- 
ment wil! almost synchronise. 

Seriously, to such an extent do “ Experi- 
ences” and ‘‘ Impressions” now-a-days follow 
all occurrences of interest, that the final cause 
of these last would seem to be to give bookmakers 
an opportunity of exercising their trade. Of 
course, this superabundant supply is occasioned 
by, and answers to, a demand. So far it is all 
right. People know what they like, and as 
long as they are willing to pay, others will not 
be backward in purveying for them. Our 
objection is, that from an over hurry to antici- 
pate an expected demand, the supply becomes 
inferior. It is natural that the — should 
be attracted by a book which professes to give 
some additional information about a country, 
a people, or an occurrence, which may be 
exciting a world-wide curiosity. But when 
the fact of the existence of this pre- 
ference, induces people with no literary 
qualification whatever to commence palpable 
bookmaking, it is time to make a stand. The 
authoress of the present work has eos | 
been and used her eyes among the people whi 
she describes. That is a great consideration. 
For even this we must not always expect. 
Should the author not have been on the spot 
in person, it will be sufficient if he know some- 

y who has. Possibly that somebody may 
be induced to lend his diary at the price of a 
handsome acknowledgment in the preface. 
Perhaps a second somebody—to be similarly 
rewarded—will root up some old remembrances, 
not certainly much improved by keeping, but 
nevertheless retentive of a quality, the most 
important of all the bookmaker—bulk. Of 
course, a few tales and some stock bits of 
description, and some stanzas of poetry in all 
known languages, must be kept ready for any 
case of emergency. It is also very important 
to divide the whole into a sufficient number of 
chapters. By this means more space is taken 
up, and the necessity of maintaining any con- 
nection between successive parts of the work 
is obviated. The hiatus which intervenes 
between the end of one chapter and the begin- 
ning of another, is a licensed destroyer of the 
unities. An ad captandum title and a neat 
binding will be the only additional qualifica- 
tions necessary for an introduction to book- 
clubs and club-tables, and thence into the 
hands of no small number of readers. This 
kind of thing merits the severer reprehension, 
because this demand and its consequent 
temptations must be frequently recurring. 

We have hardly ever met with a clearer case 
than the present one; although, as we have 
said above, we are anxious to express our belief 
that the authoress herself saw what she 
describes, borrowed no diaries, and has relied 
chiefly upon her own recollections. But we 
have in the work itself the strongest evidence 
that its composition was guided by the rules 
which we have laid down. In fact, we owe 
the rules to our observation of its contents. 
We will examine them. Firstly, we have the 
tales ; they make up together a good quarter 
of the whole. The first one is bloody and 
long ; the second, bloody and short; the third 
is at one time very nearly bloody, but, by the 
providential —e of an old olive-tree, 
turns out to only rather improper. 
Secondly, we have the bits of description; 
here numerous, and of the fine-writing kind. 
They treat of scenery passim; of a pic-nic at 
Pompeii with an accompaniment of bells, 
which ring “‘ solemnly—mournfully ;” of a fire 
of some kind or other, we can’t exactly make 
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out what, also with an accompaniment of bells 


which in this case ring “ drearily—drearily ;” | 
of a storm; of a storm at sea—these two last | 


being introduced as foils to the culminating 
price of fine writing, the description of an 
earthquake, which occurred in “a dreadful 
week, when Death was stalking abroad, grim 
and ghastly, marking his victims, not singly, 
—here one and there another, ina costly palace 
or ruined cabin—but clutching mercilessly 
whole towns and villages in his icy grasp! 
Azrael hovered over many a household, casting 
the shadow of his dark wings within,” &c., &e. 
Thirdly, the stanzas of poetry are in the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian languages—we forget 
whether there is any German; and comprise 
selections from all sorts of poets—from Shakes- 

re and Milton to the author of “ Nursery 

hymes.” Fourthly, the number of chapters 
is forty-seven; and many of them have no 
evident connection, either in thought or time, 
with their immediate predecessors. 

We are sorry that we have not yet finished 
finding fault, for even reviewers have hearts, 
though it may be difficult to persuade people 
of the fact. We have to charge our authoress 
with a not invariably good taste in her lan- 
guage, in her choice of stories, and even in 
what she on several occasions states to have 
been her behaviour. Fancy English ladies 
forming a party to go and make an inspection 
of a handsome t, who is to be engaged 
in conversation while they look on and 
their remarks. Because it is Neapolitan 
country etiquette for gentlemen tu pay for the 
ices which ladies may take at a confectioner’s, 
it is no reason that these last should smile. To 
say the least of it,a lady must be endowed 
with very considerable self-possession who will 
stand conspicuously on a wall and for some 
time keep up a staring match against a whole 
village, even if its inhabitants be but little 
better than barbarians ; and a word of advice 
as to the attractions of neatly-arranged hair 
might be conveyed in terms less boisterous than, 
**So, ladies mine, take advice and let all be 
taut and trim when you want to make an 
effect!” The story of the girl, “qui ne se 
lavait jamais la figure qu’avec sa propre salive,” 
is one which we should hardly have expected 
to find yen by a woman. 

Notwithstanding these great, and, unfortu- 
nately for the authoress, striking faults, the 
book has considerable merits. It certainly 
does what it professes. We rise from its 
perusal with a tolerably clear idea of the habits 


and manners of the Neapolitans of the higher | 


and lower orders. And this is brought about 
as it should be, because we form our conclusions 
from instances of which the authoress has been 
eye-witness, not from epithets which, in many 
cases, owe their position rather to a fitness for 
rounding a period than to any particular ap- 
propriateness. The traits, too, which are put 
before us are mostly characteristic. They are 
not new, but they are those which are calculated 
to give us knowledge of the Neapolitan dis- 

sition. Altogether, though we have seen 
few books guilty of more palpable crimes 
against both literary law and taste, we have 
seen a very good number less readable. 





MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
GAMBIER, G.C.B.* 
As we anticipated last week in our notice of 
the ‘“ Autobiography of a Seaman,” we have 
now before us, in the ** Memorials of Lord 
Gambier,” an answer to the allegations of 
Lord Dundonald against his commander-in- 








C.B. By Lady 





* Me “al Lord Gambier, G 


(London: Hurst and Blackett). 


wrials of Ad. 


Chatterton. 


| chief. ‘“ Audi alteram partem,” is the mot’? 
on the title-page; and, painful as it is © 
witness, much more to have a share, however 
| slight, in recriminations bandied across the 
graves of two brave men, it is our duty to sum 
up the evidence on which these challenges and 
counter-challenges rest, and present it to the 
candid reader. The editor of * Lord Gambier’s 
Life” is Lady Chatterton, and our gallantry 
| would induce us to step aside and give way, 
but 
**Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprising look on: and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak.” 

We have no alternative but to look curiously 
into her pages, and must confess that we never 
met with a more singular volume; it has no 
dedication, no preface, and no index, but, in 
lieu of these ordinary adjuncts, offers a P.S. in 
the form of a positive review on the contents 
of the entire work. From p. 5 to 245 of vol. 
1 we receive a long series of irrelevant matter, 
rambling from Lady Fetherstonhaugh, on 
Herculaneum and Encombe, to Lady Middleton 
and Hannah More, and the courts of France 
and Brunswick, Poland and Prussia, to that 
of the Pope and George III., until the editor 
is obliged to apologise. ‘* Ostensibly of a bio- 
graphical character, this book has hitherto run 
imminent risk of being compared to ‘ Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet omitted.’ In excuse 
I plead its chronological arrangement, the 
uneventful nature of Lord Gambier’s services 
up tothe year 1794, and a notice that the 
second volume will treat principally of Basques 
(!) Roads, and what was eon there and 
thereupon in 1809.” (P. 245.) We really 
must reply, “‘ The body of your discourse is 
sometime guarded with fragments, and the 
guards are but slightly basted on neither; ere 
you flout old ends any further, examine your 
conscience; the thread of verbosity is drawn 
| finer than the staple of the argument.” We 
will not, in the editor’s words, brand this 
“wunconsidered or useless matter as a crime, 
| being a surreptitious means of obtaining the 
| reader's attention under false pretences” (p. 5) ; 
| but when, again, from p. 257 to p. 340 we 

have a second series of utterly irrelevant 

| letters, and a third from p. 347 to 374, and a 
| fourth from p. 381 to the end of the first 
| volume, we have a right to complain of the 
| sweetmeats coming out of order before the 
| piece de résistance hinted at in p. 6, as “ public 
| statements dramatised for the press or the 
hustings.” We really are not very interested 
in Miss Martha More's diatribes about a 
* democratic Socinian curate” ‘* behaving more 
like a fiend than a Christian,” and “the deep 
and diabolical conduct of this Beer ;” the said 
Beer's offence consisting in his dissatisfaction 
with the schools conducted by this very intem- 
rate lady ; or ‘‘ George Regent's” letter on fox- 
unting vr. Mr. Sturt at Piddleton, although 
“ clashingly discordant with the general aspect 
of affairs at the period” (p. 347) ; we could also 
have spared Mrs. Hannah More’s “ anniver- 
saries for poor women’s clubs, with a couple of 
her young friends from Oxford, come down 
to preach on those galas, and most admirably 
indeed ” (p. 337); her “ contemplation ” of ‘a 
society of young colliers,” who had “ really 
more in them than half” her “acquaintance,” 
“their natural good sense, their degree of re- 
ligious knowledge, their civilised manners, and 
the handsome Sunday clothes of these poor 
young men!” (p. 332); her ‘private criti- 
cisms and pointing out of little errors” in his 
sermon tothe amiable Mr. Fry, “* who received 
them with more gratitude and pleasure than 
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tract-distributions in Philadelphia, and of “ the 
last history of Betty Brown, the St. Giles’s 
‘orange girl,’ a composition on which, I am 
afraid, I rather value myself—'tis a most 
renowned composition” (p. 309). These and 
many other topics of a similar kind—querulous 
complaints of interference with her schemes, 
vituperation of opponents, and squabbles for 
and against curates—are really very out of place 
in a life of Lord Gambier. We see nothin 
very curious in the account of George 
“jumping out with the nursery ejaculation, 
Bo! upon Queen Charlotte as she passed” by 
a closet at Kingston (p..95) ; and we can assure 
the editor that we cannot agree with her in 
saying that the letters are “interesting for 
several reasons, which it would be impertinent 
in her to anticipate ;” or recognise “ the exist- 
ence of unaccustomed freshness in the story of 
royalty unregalising itself for the nonce.” It 
is very satisfactory to learn that “ the pleasing 
and amiable young person with a character for 
sobriety,” Miss Spooner, found a husband at 
Bath (p. 320) ; and we fully recognise the for- 
giving spirit of Mrs. Yearsley, the ‘ poetical 
milkwoman,” who, though she charged Mrs. 
Hannah More “in person with the look and 
voice of an incensed fury,” yet ‘“ continued to 
come to the house every day, as usual, for the 
pig's wash” (p. 153). Yet we cannot excuse 
any apologies for “limited space, under 
penalty of a yet narrower limitation of the 
reader’s patience” (ii. 101), he ages when it 
is the preface to prolix de while we are 
promised, in a cruel banter, ‘‘ condensation to 
the extremest verge of perspicuity.” 

The volume opens with the ominous words, 
“The prominent, though disputed, position 
which Lord Gambier occupies in the naval 
history of England,” &c. : in place of irrelevant 
letters, we, therefore, had a right to look for 
facts to remove the misap ions enter- 
tained about him. There was never a more 
‘“‘ untoward combination” than the setting the 
name of Gambier against that of Dundonald. 
The one was a weak, easy, amiable man, with- 
out any great amount of capacity, but backed 
by astrong government and a powerful reli- 
gious party ; the other, incautious in act and 
unmeasured in words, imprudent, without 
self-control, a hot partisan, yet displaying an 
honest hatred of wrong, such mental power, 
heroic courage, and warm patriotism, that 
when to these are added recollections of his 
noble, but ill-requited services, and his many 
sorrows, the contrast between him and the 
cool, impassive, successful Gambier cannot but 
be most unfavourable. 

We turn from descriptions of ‘ the house in 
the wood, where the Prince of Orange goes in 
the summer, much inhabited by frogs,” “ the 
court of Naples, sitting all upon stools,” 
Encombe and Count nyouski, to Lord 
Gambier. He was the son of Samuel Gambier, 
the lieutenant-governor of the Bahamas, and 
Deborah Stiles of Bermuda, born 13th October, 
1756. His grandfather, Nicholas, a Huguenot, 
of Caen, Normandy, took refuge in England 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The boy wassent home from the “ storm-vexed 
Bermvothes” to the care of his aunt, Lady 
Middleton, wife of Sir Charles Middleton, 
afterwards First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Lord Barham. He entered the navy in 1767, 


| on board his uncle’s (Captain Gambier’s) ship, 


| the Yarmouth. ‘* His uncle and his brother-in- 


| 


law(Morton Pitt, M.P.)were strongand influen- 
tial supporters of the government, by which he 


'was created a peer;” and “he was nearly 


he did the applause and high commendations | 
ef the company” (p. 328); her commendations of | 


connected with the Pitts,” (p. 3.) Private 
and public interest served him well ; he be- 
came lieutenant in 1776, commander in 1778, 
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and a captain in the same year!” (P. 2.) He 
served under Admiral Gambier and Lord 
Howe, assisting on shore with the naval brigate 
at the reluction of Charlestown in 1781. 

We must supply a few particulars, omitted, 
as is her wont, by Lady Chatterton. Ile, in 
1778, was captured by D’Estaing, when in 
command of the gallant Thunder Bomb. In 
1781 he, in the Raleigh, assisted in repelling 
the French attempt on Jersey, and afterwards 
captured the General Miffin, an American 
corvette. 2 

In page 4, Lord Dundonald is alluded to as 
having referred to Lord Gambier’s piety in 
terms of irony, and we are told (p. 5) that he 
was subjected, ‘‘a man of a proud and sen- 
sitive nature,” to this “sort of insinuations.” 
He rigorously enforced the celebration of 
Divine service on board ship. We quite 
believe he “ would not swear, praised women’s 
modesty, and gave orderly and well-behaved 
reproof to all uncomeliness,” but we cannot 
accept the information that he was “ the first, 
and unsupported, to assert the principle.” His 
**conscientiousness and moral courage” were 
not one whit superior to many another gallant 
seaman. Immediately after the victory of the 
Nile, Lord Nelson made the signal for a general 
thanksgiving; after the victory of Trafalgar, 
Lord Collingwood followed the same laudable 
example ; Lord Exmouth’s practice was iden- 
tical, and he insisted upon a respectful observ- 
ance of Sunday. We cannot suffer the name 
of Lord Gambier to be undeservedly extolled 
at the expense of those of two such brave, 
true-hearted Christian gentlemen as Edward 
Pellew or Cuthbert Collingwood ; the chosen 
motto of the former was, ‘ Deo juvante fortuna 
sequatur.” We cannot believe, in face of our 
own . gre that the highly-coloured 
picture of Lord Gambier at his family prayers 
(vol. ii. p. 351) is at all an exceptional feature 
in the life of a British officer. The religious 
terms in which the opening of his despatch is 
couched had many precedents (pp. 156, 157, 
158). Lord Dundonald is not the only person 
who alludes to his ‘ quasi-religious practices” 
(pp. 248, 253). Captain Pakenham also hailed 
him on the memorable June 1 on the point. 
His correspondents Seeeetiy, including 
Bishop Porteus, Hannah More, and Wilber- 
force, with lesser stars of the party, exhibit 
that —_ assumption—the practice of connect- 
ing the name of the Almighty with the object 
of their hero-worship, or apotheosis—which is 
so repugnant, and richly deserves a stronger 
epithet. We will content ourselves with 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, impié pios!” and on with a 

erence to pp. 88, 90, 335, and an inimitable 
sentence of the editor, ‘‘though his life had 
been blameless, though he had endeavoured in 
every action to live for the honour of his 
Maker, yet the consciousness of any merit in 
himself never crossed his mind” (p.353). The 
poor admiral must have often had some such 
thoughts as these in his mind— 

“You shout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical, 
As if I loved my httle should be dieted 
In praises.” 

Captain Gambier, in April, 1793, was ap- 
pointed to the Defence, and on the glorious 
ist of June, in the following year, was the first 
that broke the enemy’s line, having successively 
three and four ships engaging him, his masts 
all shot away, and the whole of the quarter- 
deck and forecastle guns rendered useless. 
From 1795 to 1801 Lord Gambier was a mem- 
ber of the Court of Admiralty, where he com- 
as a code of signals for the navy, and 

gned the lines of twomen-of-war. In 1801, 
on his promotion as vice-admiral, he was 
appointed third in command of the Channel 
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fleet, under Admiral Cornwallis. 
1798, he married Miss Louisa, second daughter 
of Daniel Matthew of Felix fall. In 1802 he 
proceeded to Newfoundland, as governor of the 
island and commander-in-chief of the squadron 
stationed there. From 1804 to 1806, he was 
onee more at the Admiralty, and re-appointed 
in 1807. In the following summer he was 
nominated commander-in-chief of the force 
sent against Copenhagen. It is a melan- 
choly story—the bombardment of a neutral 
city, and the carrying away of its navy before 
the eyes of the people, which in failure of ‘‘ the 
establishment of relations between the two 
countries,” was to be followed by the capture 
of her colonies and the suppression of her trade 
(vol ii., p. 63). ‘* The operations of the fleet,” 
said Lord Gambier, ‘‘ have not been of a nature 
to afford mea general and brilliant occasion 
for adding fresh testimony to the numerous 
records of the bravery of British seamen and 
marines” (p. 48); but notwithstanding, he 
was created a peer, ‘as a reward for distin- 
guished services in the Baltic” (p. 59); or as 
Mr. Canning puts it, for his ‘* almost bloodless 
laurels” (p. 55). The last expression appears 
to have had due weight with Lord Gambier in 
his operations in the Basque Roads, for he twice 
complacently alludes to the ‘“inconsiderable 
loss sustained on the occasion” (pp. 290, 291). 
The fortifications, the depth of water, and the 
the ships of the enemy which had grounded, 
were subjects of apprehension (p. 104), and 
the use of fireships appeared ‘ an attempt very 
hazardous if not desperate” in his eyes (pp. 
96, 253). 

The conduct of the Admiralty and the mem- 
bers of the court-martial appears in the worst 
possiblelight. The Admiralty supplied to the 
fleet of Lord Gambier a French official chart, 
the Neptune Francois, issued by the French 
Hydrographical Department. It showed a 
clear entrance of two miles in breadth, without 
shoal or any hindrance between the batteries 
of Ile @Aix and the Boyart, with soundings 
close to the latter of 35 feet at low water, and 
30 to 40 feet at mid-channel ; it also shows a 
channel leading to a spacious anchorage be- 
tween the Boyart and Pallas sands, marking 
clear soundings of from 20 to 30 feet close 
to either sand, with 30 feet in mid-channel. 
In this anchorage the English line of battle 
ships could have effectively operated against 
the enemy’s fleet, even in its entire state be- 
fore the attack, wholly out of the range of the 
batteries on He d’Aix; and could have inter- 
posed the enemy’s fleet between itself and the 
fortifications on Ile d’Aix in «uch a way as to 
neutralise the fire of the latter. 

Lord Gambier rested his defence for not 
following up the brilliant service of Lord 
Cochrane upon the evidence of a map con- 
structed by his master, Mr. Stokes, from the 
mizentop of the Caledonia, lying at a distance 
variously estimated at six to nine miles (p. 111), 
from unofficial sources, from an anonymous 
manuscript, and even from hearsay! It 
abounded in glaring falsehoods, it reduced the 
breadth of the channel, it introduced imagin- 
ary shoals, and exhibited the vessels aground 
in positions which they never occupied. .Mr. 
Stokes contradicted his map and himself again 
and again before the court-martial. His chart 
was subsequently altered and corrected by 
permission of the Admiralty, and yet Lord 
Cochrane, in spite of his repeated applications 
to see it, was unjustifiably and even con- 
temptuously refused permission by the Board, 





until Sir John Pakington and the Duke of 


| Somerset had the candour to concede to him 
| this act of common justice. 
‘history; but the evil has perpetuated itself, 


It is a disgraceful 


In March | 





for the French government has availed itself 
of the fabrications, which it has ingeniously 
embodied in a new chart, by which, however, 
it is to be hoped, no future British admiral 
will, onany occasion, suffer himself to be misled. 

Lord Gambier had, on March 11, informed 
the Admiralty that the fort on Ile d’Aix could 
offer ‘‘no obstacle from (i.e. owing to) the 
dilapidated condition of the fortifications,” yet 
on this occasion he possessed such a lively 
apprehension of its guns that he feared to pass 
it. When ‘“ the enemy were on shore he did 
not think it necessary to run any unnecessary 
risk of the fleet when the object of their de- 
struction seemed to be already obtained,” 
(p. 41)—the style and discretion are equally 
commendable ; and quietly congratulates him- 
self that ‘‘ not even the smallest of our vessels 
employed has been disabled.” He had refrained 
from attacking eleven ships helplessly ashore, 
witha favourable wind, a rising tide, and plenty 
of water, and deliberately anchcred instead. ‘It 
was his own conduct which,” to use his own 
words, “lowered him in the opinion of his 
country and of his sovereign,” his ‘ molesse,” 
as the French admiral Graviere called it, 
(p. 163), and his statement in a second de- 
spatch, by order of the Admiralty, that ‘* Lord 
Cochrane lay with his ship three miles from 
the enemy,” when that brilliant officer, for 
some time single-handed, engaged two line 
of battle ships, and captured a fifty gun ship, 
the Caleutta. P 

Admiral Parvey told Lord Gambier to his 
face that ‘‘ Nelson would not have waited for 
fireships.” Captain Hutchinson, R.N., an 
officer of the fleet, bears testimony to the ‘ in- 
dignation which pervaded the whole fleet on 
witnessing the total want of enterprise, and 
even common sens¢ of duty, which then per- 
mitted so many of the.enemy’s ships to esca 
when they were entirely at our mercy.” Well 
does he call it ‘‘a mortifying occasion.” The 
evidence of four captains (p. 172) certainly 
were in fayour of Lord Cochrane. Admiral 
Sir F. Austen, who owed much to Lord Gam- 
bier, declares, on his conscience, ‘‘ that Lord 
Cochrane was not properly supported, and 
that had he been so, the result would have been 
different.” Mr. James is of the same opinion. 
Jealousy, imbecility, and misconduct prevented 
the annihilation of a panic-struck fleet, ‘on 
which,” says Lord Gambier coolly enough, ‘‘ the 
enemy relied for the succour and protection of 
the West India colonies.” Napoleon said that 
had the attack been followed up, not a ship 
would have esca (p. 160). We cannot 
wonder that Lord Cochrane felt acutely the 
miserable incapacity which fettered his genius 
and marred his plans, in spite of his entreaties 
that an additional force should be sent out ta 
his assistance (p. 134). Even at 11 a.m. had 
the ships weighed instead of at 2 p.m. the suc- 
cess would have been complete. When he 
talked of the necessity of secrecy, it would 
have been well had he remembered the words 
of Bacon, ‘‘ Commit the beginning of all great 
actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and 
the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands, 
first to watch and then to speed. When 
things are once come to the execution, there is 
no secrecy comparable to celerity, like the 
motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so 
swift as it outruns the eye.” 

Lord Gambier charged Lord Cochrane with 
“ throwing out insinuations which compromised 
the honour of the brave officers and men 
serving under hiscommand,” (p. 239), whereas 
Lord Cochrane objected “ to the thanks, as far 
as they should apply to the commander-in- 
chief” (p. 242). Lord Gambier demanded 
a court-martial, and was acquitted; and 
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subsequently received the thanks of the House 
of Commons, which three days after debated 
whether they should vote thanks to the Duke 
of Wellington for Talavera (p. 304). Lord 
Gambier had the indecency to refuse the 
riband of the Bath, because it had been 
conferred on Lord Cochrane, to whose merits 
he had borne this emphatic testimony, ‘I 
cannot speak in sufficient terms of admiration 
and applause of the vigorous and gallant 
attack made by Lord Cochrane upon the 
French line of battle ships, as well as his 
judicious manner of approaching them, which 
could not be exceeded by any feat of valour 
hitherto achieved by the British navy” (p. 106). 
In 1815 he accepted the Grand Cross of 
the Order, as a reward for his part in the 
negociations of the Treaty of Ghent (p. 346). 
In 1832, being Admiral of the fleet, he received 
the first and last baton of a ficld-marshal 
ever given as a badge of that office. 

Here the memorials abruptly terminate. 
‘We have no private letters of Lord Gambier, 
no insight into the habits of the man; we are 
not given his mother’s name nor the date of 
his birth ; we have no information of the time 
of his death or the place of his burial. We 
may inform our readers that he died April 18, 
1833, at Iver, near Uxbridge. Digressions— 
special pleading—a style dry as a brief without 
its perspicuity, and a series of letters, form the 
ee of as imperfect a book as ever came 
before us. 






“What we oft do bes 
By sick interpreters, once we: 
Not ours or not allowed ; 
Hitting a grosser quality, is c:ied up 
For our best ali.” 

We should like to have heard of * the noble, 
‘gentle temper, and the soul as even asa calm,” 
which, we know, characterised Lord Gambier, 
who was undoubtedly brave as he was modest, 
‘and we regret to find him shown to disadvan- 
tage. Lord Dundonald has been laid in the 
aisles of Westminster, amongst the greatest of 
‘English admirals, and will be remembered as 
one who, by his energy, won for himself the 
honour of that resting place. Lord Gambier 
‘was the favourite of the Admiralty, and was 
pushed forward by interest and party. The 
contrast, if invidious, is not of our seeking, 
and 

“We fear 
All the expected good we are like to hear 
For this book, at this time, is only in 
The merciful construction of good women.” 





THE MANSE OF MASTLAND.* 


Ir may be as well, for the benefit of the reader, 
for us to say at once that these sketches, serious 
and humorous, are taken entirely from scenes 
in the humble life of a village pastor in the 
Netherlands. There are one or two classes of 
literature at which an enormous number of 
nasal organs are punctually turned up. Of 


that ‘“ promising” institution. Mr. Thomas 
Keightley, celebrated in “‘ Fairy Mythology” and 
in “ Milton,” found the book, the third edition, 
on a cheap bookstall, read, admired, and asked 
the opinion of the Bishop of St. David's, with 
whom he was then engaged in correspondence 


‘on the subject of Dutch language and literature. 


| system be right, he is boun 





The Bishop’s reply will be useful to ourselves 
and to our readers :-— 

“*T have finished the Pastorij te Mastland, and 
am extremely obliged to you for the loan of it. It 
has to me more than justified your commendation. 
There is a good deal of quiet humour and pathos, 
and pleasant glimpses of the buiten /even (‘rural 
life ”) not easily to be gained in the country itself by 
any but the native. To me, however, its chief 
interest consists in the view which it gives of the 
working of the Dutch Established Church, and of 
its strong and weak points. In this respect I have 
found it highly instructive and suggestive. I really 
think it likely that it would be attractive to a large 
class of readers, particularly such as take an interest 
in clerical matters. How very little is known in 
England of Dutch literature! which nevertheless is 
perhaps more congenial to our taste than either the 
German or the French.” 


The Bishop is certainly open to the charge 
of the Mudie sin—that of giving an unasked- 
for opinion ; but it must be remembered that 
he does not take a person by the back of the 
neck, plant him down at a desk, and hold him 
tight till he has read through the book; and 
Mr. Mudie, who is a most amusing logician, 
will agree with us that, if his present excluding 

4 to adopt some 
such coercive measures as we have described in 
the case of literature which he approves. 
Moreover, it is a first offence, and the good 
Bishop has gone out of his way to doa real and 
deserved kindness. We doubt, as we have 
said, ‘the large class of readers,” putting 
aside, at least, the curious of the clergy who 
may be attracted by the Bishop's praise. 
It is more probable that the book will 
be read by the limited number who derive more 
intellectual enjoyment from style, than from 
the most elaborate and heartrending plot of 
horrors in the world. ‘The Manse of Mast- 
land” is the pastor’s own description of local 
life. Of himself, a plain, gentle, and very 
nervous man, always afraid of doing wrong, 
but occasionally firmly in the right, and well 
shaken into every-day life by a strong-minded 


woman, drawn with considerableskill. A‘‘Dutch 


| love for tulips” of course he has, and it seems 


| absurd to mention an inveterate determina- 


tion towards a pipe of Kanaster. Well sketched 
is the burgomaster; and gleaming with quiet 
and quaint humour the description of the 
murder of the burgomaster’s cock, who had 
been guilty of pecking the nose of a little boy. 
But these are mingled with serious scenes ; 


| with a deathbed, for instance, and the conduct 


course, a book full of our own church fighting | 


will always ensure a large public. But a 
Dutch manse and a village pastor might be 
supposed to go broadly begging. 


| essay on teaching how to teach. 


Therefore, | 


at a glance it may be seen that ncbody must | 


be disappointed should Mr. Keightiey’s trans- 
lation appeal only to that generally cultured 
body known as the few. Very literally, it has 
no story to tell. There is no plot: we forget 
if anybody is married ; and nothing “ 


of a pastor by the side; or with a chapter on 
“ catechising,” which is an excellent dramatic 
It isa picture 
of rural life—Dutch in its homeliness, Dutch 
in its minuteness. Our Bishop has hinted at 
its church characteristics, at which nobody 
need be afraid, for there is no dissension, and 
the upshot of the author’s opinion is that the 
world will go on very well if people will but 


| endeavour to be as good as they can in their 


becomes” | 


of any character, save the parson, who gets | 


preferment in the last page. And yet the book 
is a good book ; only it must be praised with 
reservations. It has the good fortune to be well 


god-fathered, although, indeed, there are those | 


who profess to have been not much benefited by 
~* The Manse af Mastland: Sketches, Serious fui 
é&c. Translated from the Dutch, by Thomas Keightley. 
London: Bell and Daldy.) 


! Humorous, | 


own way. He is very tender-hearted, and 
considers the sparrow as well as the hero. 
Here is a graceful piece of musing on that 
generally unhappy and uninviting subject, 
the village schoolmaster :— 

“] had a peculiar feeling when I beheld the man 
of knowledge and skill in his profession so zealously 
exerting himself among a parcel of children, the 
eldest of whom was perhaps ten years old. How 


| various, thought I, is the life of man ! While many 





are glittering on the great and busy scene of the 
world, this man is destined year after year to pack 
the same narrow slips of knowledge into the brains 
of little peasants, just as the shop-boy puts his 
pounds of snuff into the paper bags and weighs 
them. Year after year must he open the school- 
door, in order to let out a few reading, writing, and 
ciphering generations, just as the fresh swarms go 
out of the bee-hives, till at length his hand 

thin, raised to the A BC or the book-shelf, his eye 
stiffened with shooting out threatening glances, and 
his hair turned gray in a damp, dull dungeon. He 
is for ever moving in the first fragmentary elements 
of knowledge ; he is for ever living among little 
birds who sing for him in the cage, but fly away 
from him as soon as the door is open; he has youth 
about him for ever, and advancing old age within. 
But, all things considered, is not man as well adapted 
for the lowest as for the highest departments? and 
who can prove to us that the web is smaller to the 
spider than the Polar Sea to the whale ?” 

We with pleasure endorse the favourable re- 
commendations contained in the preface. Mr- 
Keightley fears that he does not know Dutch 

sufficiently well for the office which he had 
assumed, but that might have remained undis- 
covered. 





WELLINGTON’S CAREER.* 

Tuts slight sketch of Wellington’s career, 
which originally appeared in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” is re-published, as the author 
informs us, ‘‘in the hope that it may be of 
service both to the military student, by its 
reference to principles, and to the general 
reader by rendering those principles manifest 
without technicality.” In bie it is designed 
as a key to the study of Wellington’s campaigns 
as pon Be in the wei of Napier, Alison, 
and Brialmont, not to forget Simmond, whose 
admirable work on the campaign of 1815 is 
not alluded to, it being in no respect intended 
to dispense with, but on the contrary “ to 
induce, a closer and more cordial study” of 
those standard historical works. To it is 
appended a brief notice of Wellington in his 
capacity as a diplomatist and politician, but it 
is chiefly devoted to a strategical analysis of 
his campaigns in the Peninsula and Belgium. 
The memoir is carefully written, the style is 
clear, concise, and agreeable, and the author 
displays considerable knowledge of — the 
principles upon which the art of war is founded. 
But with all its merits we are inclined to 
think that the author, had he not so muclt 
sought after brevity and conciseness, would 
more fully have sueceeded in attaining the 
object which he had in view in its re- 
publication. The military student will 
probably be inclined sometimes to wish that 
the strategical elucidation of the campaigns had 
been somewhat more amplified, while the 
general reader would perhaps have preferred 
fewer general principles, and a little more 
narrative and description. If we were asked 
to point out that portion of the memoir which 
we deem to be wanting in explicitness from the 
brevity of the text, we should refer to the 
description of the movements that imme- 
diately preceded the battle of Salamanca ; 
while at the same time, in justice to 
the author, we should direct attention 
to many other portions, and especially to the 
exposition of the campaign in Belgium in 
1815, as prominent examples of luminous and 
concise statements of complex details. 
Still, as a whole, the grand outline of 
the great commander's campaigns, the 
objects which he constantly kept in view, the 
almost insuperable obstacles which he over- 

Wellington's Career. A anes oe a a 

i ¥ Edw mey, so 

Let msuag ak aut oF the Stati Collage. (London: 
| William Blackwood and Sons.) 
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came, the doubt and distrust by which he was 
so often surrounded, while all the time he was | 
vigorously working out in the most consistent | 
and fearless manner the far-sighted plans by | 
which he was to reach the glorious goal before | 
him—the splendid story, in short, o Welling- 
ton’s military career, and the principles by | 
which it was ultimately guided to so successful 
an issue—are here ‘unfolded as accurately, | 
as concisely, and intelligibly. As such 
we cannot but recommend this little volume to 
the notice of young military students, by whom 
we doubt not it will be found most u ; and 
we trust its success will be such as to induce 
its author, who appears no way indisposed to 
the task, to compile similar manuals of the 


campaigns of such commanders as Marlborough 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. : 


The author apportions with impartiality to 
the hero whose memory he reveres praise 
and blame. The fault which he committed in 

iving battle with his back to the sea at 
Gains, and of allowing himself to be cut off 
from his communications before the victory of 
Salamanca, are as prominent’y held up to view 
as the masterly manceuvres by which the latter 
battle was won, and “the wise audacity” and 
splendid strategy by which Soult, with the loss | 
of all his guns, was driven from Oporto out of 
P a wanderer into the mountains of | 
Galicia. But Colonel Hamley finds by 
far the greatest fault with Wellington 
in his conduct of the of 











campaign 
Waterloo, and is of opinion that 7 Rapebon P 


“‘had been still the general of Jena and 
Ratisbon, the thunder of whose pursuit followed 
like an echo on the thunder of his battle,” that 
campaign would have had a very different ter- 
mination. In the first place, the Duke was so 
convinced that his opponent would advance by 





Mons or Tournay, and turn the allied right, 
instead of by Charleroi, with the view of pene- 
trating their centre, and thereby separating the 
ene me the Prussians, that even | 


after the direction of the enemy's movement | 


by the Charleroi road had been confirmed, he 


issued orders for the concentration of his army | 
at Nivelles, seven miles to his own right of the 
Charleroi road, whieh led directly upon | 
Brussels. This order was confirmed at ten | 
o'clock on the night of the fifteenth, seven | 
hours after it was first issued. Luckily, the | 


officer commanding at Nivelles neglected to | 


4 case 
obey it, and the army was assembled at Quatre | vara 


Bras instead. If this had not been done, the | 
French would have been in Brussels before 
Wellington, and Waterloo would never have | 
been fought. Our author observes that ‘ this 
Bi mistake has never been explained; 
eed, has hardly been noticed.” e next 
morning the Duke rode from Quatre Bras to 
Ligny, to offer Blucher his support by march- 
ing down the Charleroi road to attack Napoleon’s 
left while engaged with the Prussians, never 
suspecting that Ney at the head of 40,000 men 
was immediately in front of his own small 
force, and that in a few hours’ time he would 
experience the greatest difficulty, until the 
arrival of the troops that had not yet come up, 
in holding his ground at Quatre Bras. The 
danger which threatened Wellington's army on 
the morning after that action is well known. 
With the narrow bridge and winding street of 
Genappe in his rear, with Ney immediately in 
his front, and Napoleon with the main body of 
the French army only seven miles distant on 
his left flank, his position was one of extreme 
Tien Fortunately, Napoleon remained at 
y until three o'clock in the afternoon. 
e thunder of his pursuit did not on that 
occasion follow like an echo on the thunder of 
his war. As it was, the English rear-guard 





had some difficulty in extricating itself from 
Genappe, and it appears certain that if the 
French had moved a few hours earlier, the 
name of that little town would have been 
associated with a serious disaster to the British 
arms. Napoleon arrived before Genappe only 


in time to be impressed with the great fault | 


which he had committed—a fault for which he 
would have removed any one of his marshals 
from command, as he did Massena after his 
retreat from Torres Vedras, and Joseph and 
Jourdan after their misfortunes at Vittoria. 
Colonel Hamley cannot approve of the 
Duke’s administration of the army in time of 
peace, though he believes that Mr. Gleig has 
successfully defended the great soldier’s con- 
sistent conservatism as a politician. It would 
appear that his mind had been so firmly cast 
by the stern events which he had witnessed, 
and in which he had borne so great a part in 
the most active period of his life, that it could 
not possibly be subsequently remodelled by 
any lesser events. The state of affairs which 
had withstood so great a storm in his early 
days, and by means of which in the prime 
of his manhood he had himself achieved such 
wonders, was surely good enough for the com- 
pain quiet times of his oldage. The army 
approached perfection in the Peninsula ; 
always keep it up to the same mark, and no- 
thing more could be desired. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that, while the Duke was 
commander-in-chief, no reforms should take 
lace in the army; that the condition of the 
soldier should be in no way ameliorated ; and 
that officers never had an Se  aeagoce in 
England of becoming acquainted, as they have 
now, with the operations attendant on the 
movement of large bodies of men composed of 
the three arms. Not that these military re- 
forms were not required, and even asked for, 
but that the greatest soldier of the age con- 
sidered them to be unnecessary. We did with- 
out them in the Peninsula and can do without 
them now. So was it in politics. With the 
same persistency did the Iron Duke oppose to 
the last both Catholic Emancipation and Re- 


form. Had he possessed as much influence as 
| a statesman as he did as commander-in-chief, 


reform would have been as hopeless in politics 
as it was found to be in the army during his 
lifetime, and it must be confessed that it 
was not the Duke's fault that such was not the 
He carried opposition to the utmost ex- 

He yielded only to necessity—because, 
though he greatly disliked change, his dislike 
for revolution was far greater. Thus it hap- 
pened that when he yielded, because he fore- 
saw that further resistance would seriously dis- 
turb the public peace, his opponents, instead of 
being pacified by his submission, only became 
the more inflamed ; essa Eo having been 
roused to the utmost, could not immediately be 


calmed, while his friends, not so far-sighted, | 
nor so mindful of the consequences as himself, | 


condemned the most decided man of his age 
for vacillation. It were folly to look for per- 
fection in man: even the sun has its spots; 
and the few spots which, after the most 
diligent search, can be discovered in the 
career and character of Wellington, will well 
nigh be rendered invisible by the splendour 
with which all his actions will appear sur- 
rounded to our latest posterity. 





ee, | 
NEW NOVELS. 


Why Paul Ferroll Killed Ris Wife. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co., Conduit Street.) | 
In spite of the melo-dramatic tone and un- | 
healthy sentiment pervading the novel of 
“* Paul Ferroll,” upon which we were compelled 





j 


to animadvert when that work first made its 
appearance some five years ago, there was a 
certain amount of power and air of originality 
about it that awakened an unusual degree of 
interest, and secured for it a tolerably numer- 
_ous circle of readers. With no pretensions to 
either the power of describing local scenery, of 
opening up new trains of thought, or even the 
delineation of character, the authoress con- 
trived, by the skilful arrangement of a few 
simple incidents, so to dispose the whole train 
of events, that when the dénouement was at 
last brought about, — word and every 
action were seen to have their proper position 
and effect ; and to lead, by an inexorable logic, 
to the catastrophe with which the volume 
closed. The incident upon which the whole 
tale hinged was identical with that of which 
Godwin has made such use in his powerfully- 
written novel of “Caleb Williams,” namely, 
the commission of the crime of murder by a 
man of high intellectual attainments, 
noble sentiments, and _ exalted position ; 
though in the case of Paul Ferroll, a consider- 
able modification is made by the introduction 
of a new element—the most complete and all- 
absorbing selfishness—a feature which effec- 
tually deadens all those sympathies which are 
called forth by the sufferings of the generous- 
minded F Reversing the ordinary 


alkland. 
method of novelists, who, if they have any 
addition to make to their productions, generally 
do so by means of a “sequel,” our authoress 
has imposed upon herself the rarer and far 
more difficult task of composing an ‘“ ante- 
cedent” (if we may venture to use this word ix 
such a sense), endeavouring to bring before us. 
| that chain of circumstances which resulted in 
, the manner indicated in the pages of ‘‘ Paul 
| Ferroll.” The successful intrigues of Laura 
| Chanson to effect a separation between Paul 
| Ferroll (who is here designated under the name 
_ of Leslie) and Elinor, and to secure for herself 
| the hand, if not the affections of the former, 
form the subject of this story, which is carried 
on by means of these three principal personages. 
|alone, through upwards of ee hundred 
pages, with the occasional intervention of one 
or two subordinate characters. Neither 
| Leslie nor Elinor are much more than 
animated puppets, for whom it is impos- 
sible to feelany great amount of interest ; and 
_ their development into two such complete and 
well-formed characters, such as they are repre- 
sented in the pages of “Paul Ferroll,” seems 
to us as unnatural as the production of grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles. Only in 
one instance has the authoress made any sus- 
tained attempt at delineation of character, in 
that of Laura Chanson, the resolute, unscrupu- 
lous, luxurious, and selfish intriguer ; and there 
are throughout the volume some careful 
touches, which show that the authoress has be- 
stowed an unusual amount of pains in her por- 
trayal of this individual; amongst others we 
, would instance the mechanical attention paid 
by Laura to her external religious duties, 
| whilst in her heart she is harbouring a plot of 
| the most deadly and diabolical description 
| (p. 215); and eh p- 47), the keen per- 
| sonal anguish end by a selfish and corrupt 
heart on the disappointment of its promised 
self-gratification. The title which the authoress 
| has chosen to affix to the work before us is 
| anything but judicious; for whilst it may 
perhaps allure some of those who have already 





| perused “Paul Ferroll,” it will as certainly 


mar the pleasure of all future readers of that 
work by anticipating the conclusion. 
Art-Union oF Lonpox.—The subscription closes 
on March; 30. Distribution of prizes takes place 
April 30; and the exhibition, Aug. 5 to Aug. 31. 
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DR. LASERON’S EDMONTON AND TOTTEN- 
HAM RAGGED SCHOOL. - 
Ovr readers will remember a noticé of a “Narrative” 
on this subject in the “Literary Gazette” of Oct. 
G. Our reason for reverting to it now is to 
express our very deep regret that such a notice ever 
appeared in these columns. As we have already 
explained to Dr. Laseron, it obtained inser- 
tion surreptitiously through a then contributor 
taking advantage of his connection with this journal. 
We know nothing either of Dr. Laseron or of his 
ragged schoo} ; neitherdoes his “ Narrative” belong to 
the class of publications of which we take cogni- 
sance. However, as it was noticed, we beg to 
apologise most sincerely for every offensive or 
prejudicial expression, and at the same time to 
disclaim all sympathy with the character of the 
writer's remarks. They were a gross violation of 
the confidence unfortunately for a short time 
reposed in him, and we have not failed to mark our 
sense of his conduct. Whatever be the merits of 
the Tottenham ragged school, we trust that they 
will receive fair and impartial criticism at the hands 
of those who ought to judge them. 
ee 
SHORT NOTICES. 





1. The Eye- Witness, and his Evidence about 
many Wonderful Things. By C. A. Collins. 
(Sampson Low, Son and Co. 1860.) 2. Chronieles 
of the Crutch. By Blanchard Jerrold. i 

insley. 1860.) It cannot be denied that of late 
years the public has given an ever-increasing en- 
couragement to what are commonly termed reprints, 
To the custom of reprinting we cannot object, inas- 
much as it secures the preservation in a collected form 
of much valuable information which would otherwise 
be scattered and eventually lost. At the same time, 
we must strongly protest against indiscriminate 
recourse to this practice, so as to embrace every 
variety of magazine and newspaper article, however 
trivial or uninteresting. So far from wishing to 
class the books now before us with such as these, 
we would rather point to them as the very works 
most suitable for republication. In the “ Eye-Wit- 
ness” we have the reproduction of a series of smartly- 
written articles which lately appeared in the pages 
of “ All the Year Round.” e volume opens by 
an explanation of the somewhat peculiar title of the 
work. The object of the author has been to visit 
our various exhibitions and places of public resort, 
and having thus rendered himself an eye-witness, to 
relate to us in a pleasant and truthful manner all 
that he has seen and heard. Of course it would be 
impossible and out of place to enumerate here ail 
that is worthy of note, but we would draw 
especial attention to the opening chapter upon 
Handel, which cannot be read without much grati- 
fication. The reader will at once recognise the 
truthfulness of the following passage, which is a de- 
scription of the audience assembled at the great 
composer’s festival:—“Here were Germans in 
endless numbers—grave men these, with light hair 
and moustache, with long legs and short frock 
coats, men who brought books of the music with 
them, and checked it off as it advanced. Here, too, 
were provincial clergymen, members of church 
societies, who had large families of daughters 
plainly dressed, and every one provided with the 
score to see that it was all done correctly and 
properly. Knowing people these to a fault, and 
spectacled to excess; good subjects, though, who 
will never upset dynasties or join in revolutions ; 
people who get up Handel among themselves, and 
are very good and happy and uninteresting. Here, 
too, were the fashionable clergy, gentlemen with 
hair parted at the back, with well-made clothes, with 
lavender gloves; men who take — and who 
become absent and excited when a bishop comes in, 
with a lady on his arm, who is got up in the 
quietest (and most expensive) of costumes, who 
goes about to district meetings, and is very humble 
to the 
lordly husband, and he is not humble altogether 


r, and prouder in her heart than even her | 


either. Here, too, are the honest, open-mouthed, 
staring part of the public, who don’t know a polka 
from a chaunt, but have come to stare, and because 
their next door neighbours, who are here, would 
triumph over them if they stopped at home; and 
here also were some of the men who came down in 
the same train with the eye-witness, and who brought 
their gloves wrapt up in paper, and put them on in 
the carriage.” Here is a passage treating of the 
manner of life among the operative class, which ex- 
hibits much close observation on the part of the 
writer :—‘“ We hardly know what persons of this 
class suffer, and how helpless they are undera great 
affliction. What do they know of the healing 
effects of time? They see no way out of the diffi- 
culty. Thay are miserable now, and that they will 
always be so is their present conviction. The 
balance is upset ; they are puzzled ; the small domain 
of thought—a narrow with them—is rent b 
this moral earthquake. “There is one remedy for 
ays the bad voice within, and they take it.” (P. 328.) 
Of course, the book is not without faults, and there 
are many portions unworthy of its general character ; 
but, taken as a whole, it has our highest commenda- 
tion as an amusing and not uninstructive volume. 
Whilst treating of reprinted works, we may notice 
another publication, by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
abounding in humorous anecdote. The “ Chronicles 
of the Crutch” have likewise been previously pub- 
lished in “ Household Words,” and are now for the 
first time presented to us in a single volume. We 
are bound to praise the agreeable and graphic 
manner in which the author treats of several 
of his subjects. This is especially marked in a 
paper entitled the “Conquering Hero Coming,” 
descriptive of the entrance into Paris of the victorious 
army of Italy ; “ The Sitting before Chatterton,” and 
some others are also woul the great name in- 
herited by the author. e can recommend this 
book as a pleasant companion for an idle hour. 


The Connection between Industry and Wealth 
Senta Saunders, Otley, and Co., Conduit Street.) 

is little tract, which, from internal evidence, we 
should judge to be the production of a clergyman, 
is a bold and earnest attempt to grapple with what 
is acknowl to be one of the greatest of the 
great social questions of the day—the reciprocal 
relations between employer and employed. Already 
grave and significant proofs have been given of the 
proportions which, in the future, this subject will 
assume; but, like the throes which forerun the 
earthquake, the ear of experience alone has detected 
their solemn menace. Even amongst those to whom 
the gravity of this vital question is apparent, little 
has yet been done but to indicate the existence of 
the danger. We hail, therefore, with pleasure, any 
work which, like the one under notice, endeavours 
to suggest a means of meeting this growing difficulty, 
even though we may judge the proposals, as in 
this instance we are inclined to do, what 
the author himself terms them, “crude and imper- 
fect.” This pamphlet, whose entire length is but 
four-and-twenty pages, we have already character- 
ised as bold, and when we state that within these 
narrow limits it treats not only of this great social 
problem, but diverges into the vexed questions of a 
six pounds franchise and the evils of a paper 
currency, our readers will, we think, judge the term 
not misapplied. The first remedy proposed by the 
author consists in impressing both masters and 
workmen with a deeper sense of their respective 
responsibilities towards each other, and « more firm 
determination to discharge those duties conscien- 
tiously. “Let a master ask himself whether he is 
just, truthfal, impartial, kind; let it be his daily 
endeavour to raise up within himself the attributes 
of justice, truth, equity, and charity.” Against this 
we have nothing to object, except the grave diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. It is something like a truism, to state that 
were we all more truthful, just, and conscientious 
each towards the other, the social aspects of life 
would present less difficulty. The other remedy 
suggested is that a few masters and workmen 
should 
with branches in every town, for the purpose 
| of settling questions relating to their mutual or 
conflicting interests. 
| environ such a plan are sufficiently obvious to those 





form themselves into a central guild, | 


The difficulties that would , 


who, like ourselves, have seen intimately into the 
social relations, or absence of relations, that exist 
| between these two classes—the mutual jealousy 
| and mistrust which parts them, blinder and more 
obdurate on the part of the master, but deeper and 
more sensitive on the part of the workman. But 
the consideration of a question so all important 
cannot be here attempted, any more than it can 
be achieved in a pamphlet like the one we have 
been discussing. This pamphlet is, however, 
vigorously and earnestly written, and we welcome 
it as we ever shall any attempt upon the part of a 
— and ty oggees mind to promote a juster 
nowledge of a in the interests of 
England’ ae 


Make Your Game. By G. A. Sala. (Ward and 
Lock.) This little volume is as amusing as the best 
of its author’s productions. Portions of it have 
already appeared in the pages of the “ Weleome 
Guest.” It is full of that wit which is almost 
agg toMr. Sala—very sparkling and e- 
ike. For such of our readers as are in of 
a piece of reckless brilliance or brilliant recklessness, 
we can cordially recommend it. 





Mr. Sams’s Antiquities anp Booxs.—This col- 
lection has just been dispersed by auction by Messrs. 


Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square. The late 
owner, 2 member of the Society of Friends, who at 
various periods of his life had been and 


ler, was a person of considerable abilities, 
and not less of eccentricity. A large part of his 
life was spent in travels through various countries of 
Europe and the East, in search of objects of curiosity 
and interest. He was fortunate beyond most 
travellers in their acquisition, and his importations 
from time to time embraced articles of the highest 
curiosity. A few years since he sold the bulk of his 
collection of Egyptian antiquities to Mr. Mayer, of 
Liverpool, and also made some important public 
sales of printed books and mawuseri The 
collection just dispersed consisted, therefore, of but 
the remnant of his antiquarian int allowing 
comprised some important obj i 
were among the most ble :—In the Cata- 
logue of Antiquities, lot 51, three silver coins of 
Istrus, £6 10s. Lot 60, Damustrium in Epeirus, 
with laurelled head to the right, a rare coin, silver, 
} £21. Lot 61, Htolia, with youthful male head to 
| the right, alsoa scarce coin, silver, £6 10s. Lot 
| 85, a coin of Argos, with head of Juno, silver, £6 
| 10s. Lot 130, Evippe in Caria, with bust of Diana, 
|a smal] bronze coin of.great scarcity, £16 5s. 
| Several Jots of Egyptian gold ornaments, but of a 
| late period, sold at good rates. Lot 261, a com- 
| memoration tablet, with an inscription, partly in 
| raised letters, relating to a native of Ambracia, £4 
| 4s. Lot 29i, a mummy, but not quite perfect, £6. 
| In the Catalogue of Books may be noted, lot 804, 
| four duodecimo leaves of a tract, otherwise unknown, 
| printed by Richard Lant, £4 63. Lot 1,244, 
Mionnet, Médailes Antiques, £8 5s. Lot 1,377, 
Lotharii Liber Miserie Conditionis Humane, 1472, 
| £3 10s. Lot 1,438, Latterburius Expositio in 
| Threnos Jeremis, 1482, one of the few books printed 
| at Oxford in the 15th century, this copy, having a 
MS. leaf, £17 5s. Lot 2,016, Savonarola. Lectione, 
1487, acurious sermon, with a noteat the end stating 
that at its conelusion both preacher and audience 
wept together, £3 16s. Lot-2,100, Liber Intrationum, 
printed by Pynson, 1510, £6. Lot 2,181, a MS. 
upon papyrus, £11 5s. Lot 2,183, five small papyri, 
unopened, £12 5s. Lot 2.234, three curious early 
maps, of about the year 1374, £10 10s. Lot 2,295, 
Liber Aequisitionis Terre Sancta, a MS. of the 14th 
century, £32 10s. Lot 2,510 “Underhill’s Newes 
from America,” 1638, a curious tract of about a 
dozen leaves, £13 15s. It will illustrate the rise in 
price of such works to state that this tract was, 
during the progress of the sale, recognized by the 
person who some years since had sold it to the late 
Mr. Sams for 5s., he having bought it for 6d. 











Mr. J. Campen Hortev of Piccadilly has issued a 
catalogue of books on sale, which can scarcely fail 
to interest purchasers. It includes many curious, 
and quaint works, of a class eagerly sought after 
both in England and America, and which are be- 
coming almost daily more difficult to obtain. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Sr. Jawes’s.—As the communication is unauthenticated by 
the name and address of the writer, we are sorry we are 
not able to avail ourselves of it. 

G. C—ss—x.—As our correspondent has not favoured us 
with his address, we can scarcely reply to his note. 





THE WEEK. 


THE ABBEY AND THE BOOKSELLERS. 

St. Paul’s has not of late been able to keep pace 
with Westminster. Sir Charles Napier has been in- 
terred privately near Merchistoun ; Sir Harry Smith 
in his native place, Whittlesea, Isle of Ely. They 
should have been gathered to St. Paul’s, where are 
to be found—at a cost of sixpence—England’s 
greatest precedents. Lord Dundonald has been 
gathered to the Abbey, of which nobody will com- 
plain. Who knows how these funerals are 
managed? When Thomas Campbell joined Ben 
Jonson and the poetic great, Moxon, the publisher 
and proprietor of Campbell’s works, held the 
tickets ; and it was shrewdly suspected that he had 
paid the Dean and Chapter £200, considering the 
matter a good advertising investment. In the case 
of Lord Dundonald it happens, curiously enough, 
that the tickets were in charge of a distinguished 
publisher, who lately issued the “ Autobiography of 


| a Seaman; and lives not a hundred miles from 





New Burlington Street. 
TRENCH-ING ON WORDS. 

Our facetious contemporary the “ Times” has this 
week been better than ever. Taking up Tuesday’s 
paper, by accident, we found some pieces worthy of 
notice. In an advertisement of a ball to be given 
by the London Rifle Brigade in Guildhall, they say 
—*Doors open at 8; dinner at 9.” Of course the 
writer of the above, after Lord Mayor’s Day, could 
only associate the hall with dining, and never 
thought of dancing. In the same columns an 
advertisement to the martially disposed, informs us 
respecting the Ist Surrey Artillery, that “the uni- 
form is acknowledged the prettiest in the service,” 
which ought to fire everybody with military 
ardour. Turning to the Irish correspondence, there 
is a splendid touch about the fire at the 
club house, Kildare Street. The writer says— 
“ Every portion of the club house has been destroyed. 
Its interior has been completely gutted.” Then 
follows an extract from the “Freeman’s Journal :” 
—* Previous to the arrival of the engines, a scene of 
horror was witnessed impossible to describe ;” and 
then, “in the top front window,” proceeds the 
“Freeman,” immediately setting to work at the 
impossible task. “Punch” and the “Record” are 
not the only funny papers, after all. 

THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 
Before that European problem, the “Italian 


| question,” is really settled, it appears strange to’ find 
| that the one man who has done all that has beew 
done, or, at least, has originated all that has beer 
done, should suddenly take unto himself the shelf. 
Garibaldi gives a farewell address, but expects to 
| meet his men—one million men and arms—early 
next year. This is difficult to understand. Is he 
to appear, henceforth, like rare roses or unsuccessful 
ines, as an annual? Is he panting, penitently, 
Falstaff-like, for the respectability of clean linen? 
Nobody can believe it. He is fallen, voluntarily, for 
a time ; but will revive (may we once more mention 
our friend the Phenix?) and, waiting a pacific 
| settlement of further European events, will settle 
| Venetia and the Roman States in the early ’61, in 
| the event of no pacific settlement of the Italian 
question in the meantime. He retires, for a few 
months, as a general of the Piedmontese—no! as a 
general of the Italian army! Sir James Hudson, 
likewise, is to retire. After our excellent represen- 
tative has so well stood out in the light of lish 
thought and enthusiasm—oar great moral tribute in 
the cheap way of moral support—it is to be re- 
gretted also that he should be called away from 
Turin. If, however, it be the opinion of our cabinet 
that the presence of Sir James, as a devoted Anglo- 
Italian, at the cold court of St. Petersburg, will 
spread the moral support there, we can hardly com- 
plain, nor will Sir James. But Garibaldi and Hudson, 
the people of England will think, had better have 
remained in their respective honoured positions. 


THE HAIR-APPARENT. 

Whatever pranks some of our volunteers may 
play, led on by a Rowsell or a Klotz, on the shores 
of France, there is no doubt that the great British 
feeling in favour of our 150,000 gallant gentlemen 
remains staunch as ever; and so the criminal 
vagaries of a Paul or a Sadieir still leave public con- 
fidence in the merits of the banking system un- 
shaken. Some bankers have made criminals of 
themselves—some volunteers have consented to be 
made ridiculous. And yet the system of credit 
obtains—yet the various corps increase in numbers. 
A West-end branch of a city bank has just relieved 
the dull monotony of fraud by a dash of 
foolery. The clerks in the bank to which we 
refer are almost toa man volunteers. They wear 
their uniforms, arms, and never have been 
accused of thrashing “lovely woman” with their 
belts. And yet the manager of this loyal bank 
remarks with regret, in a document that may be 
styled an “ order of the day,” that it is observed that 
the gentlemen engaged are beginning to wear the 
moustache. They are summarily ordered to shave, 
or to resign their situations. Such a prohibi- 
tion is not only tyrannical—which we might expect 
from so many Jacks-in-office—but it is ludicrous, 
and that is a fatal adjective to be applied to 
solemn bankers. The days are past when (to quote 
| the “ Times” only so recently as January, 1854) the 
moustache is the symbol of “the idle, the frivolous, 
and the vain.” The moustache is now, by Horse 
Guards rule, a part of the outward appearance of our 
army, and if the great guns of the bank in Regent 
Street deny our volunteers to be part of our army, 
they must tell us what they are; and whether the 
defence of the country, without insult to the de- 
fenders, is not better than clerkly appearance at the 
bank, with insult. 

THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 

Almost before the Prince of Wales has returned to 
his native land, the ‘cute Yankees are speculating as 
to whether the visit “paid.” Already people are 
reckoning the cost of green triumphal arches, of 
brass bands blowing monarchical tunes. They 
know the value of the ices and wafers consumed or 
wasted; gas-lights; ball dresses, boots worn out 
past mending, &c. This is not the most graceful 
thing to do. Even a London Lord Mayor keeps to 
himself the price of his banquet, on November 9th, 
and he is even sufficiently charitable to publish a 
list of the splendid fare, for the edification of those 
who were not invited. A New York paper lectures 
the grumblers, and reminds them that every trade 
must have profited enormously. The journal then 
goes on to say that the Prince of Wales could not 
have spent less than one hundred thousand pounds, 


adding, naively enough, “no great sum, perhaps, 





after all, toeome out of the British Treasury.” 
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MUSIC. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The reproduction of Loder’s charming opera, 
** The Night Dancers,” at this house, is as creditable 
to the spirit and enterprise of the lessees, as its 
enthusiastic reception was to the musical intelligence 
of the public. Those hypercritical censors who 
objected to Macfarren’s opera, that it was deficient 
‘in _tune, may with equal propriety complain of a 
redundancy of the melodial element here, for from 
the first roll of the dram at the commencement of 
the overture, to Gisel/e’s finale and the congratu- 
latory chorus of villagers, there is not a single 
phrase which has not its own peculiar grace and 
“beauty, nor a single bar which is not replete with 
pleasing effects; we will even go so far as to say 
that there is hardly a passage which does not by its 
elegant simplicity, at the first hearing, rivet the 
attention and fix itself in the memory of the auditor. 
¥rom this it will be inferred that the prevailing 
style of the music is rather light than deep, rather 
graceful than profound ; with a decided tendency to 
the French school, Auber’s influence being percep- 
tible in more than one portion of the work. 

As we shall probably have occasion to analyse the 
whole opera critically, when it comes before us in a 
published form, we need do little more now than indi- 
cate a few of the more prominent beauiies ; and record 
at the same time the particulars of the cast, and the 
hearty welcome accorded to the work by the public, 
premising merely that our readers are already 
acquainted with the plot. 

After the overture, a spirited piece of composition, 
and which was excored on the opening night, the 
first morceau which produced any sensation was the 
‘beat-glee, sung by Albert's companions on the lake ; 
here Albert's voice chimes in most beautifully with 
those of his companions, and the effect of the sounds 
dying away in the distance may be more easily 
imagined thandescribed. Mr. Haigh, as Albert, actsthe 
part of the lover with great success ; his serenade in 
D flat, “Wake, my love, all life is stirring,” is a 
melody of the most tranquil and refined character, 
just suited to the occasion. It is invariably encored, 
and we must do Mr. Haigh the justice to say that 
we do not think he could be excelled in his delivery 
of this song by any tenor of the present day. The 
chorus of monks, at the conclusion of the first act, 
is very striking by means of its simple grandeur 
and massive harmonies; the common chord of D 
flat, introduced in the second line of the verse— 

“ Holy waters o'er thee sprinkling, 
Saintly tapers round thee twinkling, 
Weary sister, rest in peace!” 

shows a knowledge of effect that many an Italian 
composer might envy. But the gem of the whole 
opera is unquestionably the flower duett, sung by 

iselle (Madame Palmieri) and Albert (Mr. Haigh), 
in the first act ; the motif is subsequently made use 
of in different parts of the scene, and always with 
the happiest effect. The composer himself seems to 
be aware of the superior merit of this captivating 
melody by the prominence which he has assigned to it 
in the overture, where it is indelibly impressed upon 
the memory by the harmonies of the entire orchestra. 
Madame Palmieri is still suffering so severely from 
indisposition that it would be unfair to criticise her 
impersonation of Giselle at the present stage; but, 
with every drawback of this character, she 
achieved a very decided success in the part, 
and will need only a due amount of zeal and study 
to make her success permanent. Miss Leffler 
in the character of Bertha, the Dule’s daughter, 


has not very much to do or to sing; but the little | 
that does fall to her share is executed by her with a | 


quiet dignity and lady-like grace, in every way suited 
to the réle which she undertakes. In the duett at the 
commencement of the second act, “* Peace be to the 
dead,” a larghetto cantabile, in A flat, common 
time, her fine quality of voice is displayed to 
perfection, especially in those rich lower notes 
where the contralto part of the duett is, for a bar 
or two, placed below that of the tenor. Miss 


Thirlwall, as Mary, the cousin of Giselle, sang the 
introductory legend in a very praiseworthy manner; 
nor must we omit to mention, with approbation, the 
three fair artistes who personated the Willis, Miss 
Albertazzi,(daughter of Mdme. Albertazzi, the original 
representative of (fiselle), Miss Huddart, and Miss 


Leng; the last-named lady, if we mistake not, we 
have seen in the part of the page in Balfe’s “ Mari- 
tana,” and a very comely page she made. Mr. Corri 
enacts the part of Tridolin, the village busybody 
and jack-of-all-trades, with sufficient vigour and 


more serious parts of the opera. In the scene where 
he encounters the Wiilis, and under the magical 
influence of their kisses dances round and 
round, until, exhausted by his unnatural 
gyrations, he falls senseless, he excited universal 
laughter by his grotesque imitations of the fair 
danseuses who surrounded him. At the conclusion 
of the opera, loud calls for the composer were raised ; 
and after the interval of a few minutes, to test the 
sincerity of the call, Mr. Loder made his appearance 
led on by Mr. Harrison; after which Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, to whose exertions much of the success of 
the opera must be attributed, was called for, to 
receive the applause of an admiring and grateful 
audience. We heartily trust that this opera will 
meet with every success, not musical only (for that 
is already secured), but financial. The complete and 
perfect way in which every opera is produced at this 
house, down even to the most minute details, is 
surely a principle that should not be recogni 

merely, but encouraged ; and this it is in the power 
of the public to do, and this too in the most 
substantial and satisfactory way, by going to it. 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

The announcement made by the lessee last week» 
that on Friday was to be the last performance of 
“Don Giovanni” during the present season, was 
successful in attracting a very full house. Neither 
Signor Gassier, as Don Giovanni, nor Signor 
Castelli, as Masetto, in any way realised our ideas 
of what those two characters should be. Signor 
Vialetti is a very efficient Leporello, and Herr 
Hermans a tolerable Commendatore. Signor Giuglini 
was warmly applauded in “Dalla sua pace,” which 
he sang with the most exquisite taste; the demand 
for an encore in “Tl mio tesoro,” although made 
from all parts of the house, he had the good sense 
to decline. Madlle. Tietjens’s impersonation of 
Donna Anna is as superb as it is possible for us to 
conceive, our only difficulty being to determine, to 
our own satisfaction, in which ré/e she is greatest— 
as Donna Anna, bewailing her father’s death, and 
invoking the justice of Heaven on his murderer ; or 
|as Valentine, parting with her lover, and agonised 
| with terror at the danger awaiting him. We have 
| on a previous occasion intimated our opinion of 
Madille. Parepa’s unfitness for the character of 
Zerlina, The band and chorus are not so glaringly 
at fault in this opera as in the “Huguenots ;” but 
they are still far from attaining the proper standard 
| of excellence. Signor Arditi, as conductor, is in- 
| variably saluted with plaudits on his —_——- 
| amongst the members of his orchestra. e should 
be most happy to join with the audience in paying 
this tribute could we discern the slightest symptoms 
| of decision and vigour in the use of the baton whilst 

in Signor Arditi’s hands. Notwithstanding the 
announcement of last week, “ Don Giovanni” was 
again performed this week on Wednesday evening ; 
but this time it is declared to be “positively” the 
| last time this season. We have such faith, however, 





| should not be surprised to see, before many days 
| elapse, another performance of the same opera 
| advertised : words which once were supposed to be 
“coins in the hands of a wise man, and counters in 
| those of a fool,” have now so far lost their meaning 
| as to be neither the one nor the other. 

| The “Lucia di Lammermoor,” originally adver- 
| tised for Monday, was, in consequence of the indis- 
position of Signor Giuglini, postponed till yesterday 
evening; and in its place was substituted the 
“Lucrezia Borgia” of the same composer, with Mr. 
Swift as Gennaro. “Robin Hood” continues as 
attractive as ever. 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Considering the difficulty that managers have in 
filling their houses, even when the choicest Italian 
masterpieces are announced, the directors of the 
“Monday Popular Concerts” might well congratu- 
late themselves on finding their third season inaugu- 
rated on Monday last by the presence of an audience 
so numerous, so genial, and so appreciative. More 





drollery to create a little pleasing diversion in the | 


'in the elasticity of our mother tongue, that we | 
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has been done for the elevation and refinement 
of popular taste by this association than by any 
other society, not excepting even the Sacred Har- 
monic; and it is gratifying to see their efforts 
| attended with such marked success. The following 
was the programme of pieces performed on this 
occasion :— 








Pant I. 
Quirtette in G minor 
Song, “Rose softly bi oa 
Cansonet, ‘“‘ Name the glad day” 
Sonata in C major, Op. 24.....0.csersescsssssee i 
Part IL. 
Sonata in B flat (piano and violin)............ 
Song, “ Restore those visions bright” ...... 
Song, “ Glocklein im Thale™ .................. 
Quartette in B flat (piano and strings) 
Spohr’s masterly quartette, one of his earlier com- 
positions, was admirably rendered by Herren Becker, 
Ries, Schreurs, and Signor Piatti; the adagio, im 
B flat, familiar to all organ-players from its being 
included amongst Mr. Novello’s arrangements for 
that instrument, is one of the loveliest movements 
for stringed instruments with which we are ac- 
quainted, combining a melody at once solemn and 
expressive, with a rich colouring of harmony. 
Owing either to some acoustical defect in the con- 
struction of the hall, or perhaps an unwillingness 
on the part of Messrs. Ries and Schreurs to put 
themselves too forward, an undue prominence was 
awarded to both the first violin and the violoncello ; 
this, when carried to any extent, would prove 
highly detrimental in the case of stmnged 





Spohr. 





se eeeeweenee 





” 


compositions so symmetrically and so ex- 
quisttely proportioned as those of Spohr. The 


two vocal specimens of the same composer, in no 
way very remarkable, were sung by Miss Augusta 
Thomson with taste and precision. Dussek’s 
canzonet, introduced for the first time at these 
concerts, was charmingly rendered by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherri ; to whom also was assigned 
the song from “Euryanthe.” But the feature in this 
evening’s concert that produced the greatest effect 
was the duett in B flat, for piano and violin, by 
Dussek, the adagio movement being particularly 
graceful and melodious; though the ronde is by 
far the most characteristic of its composer, and has 
a sprightly playfulness about it that at once 
establishes it in our affections. Mr. Hallé and Herr 
rendered this interesting movement with 
such delicacy and expression, that nothing short of 
a repetition of the whole of the third movement 
would satisfy the audience. If we may consider this 
eonaia sonaperinen ts et ne enn net Ee 
we shall not be sorry to welcome more the 
same source, as there are upwards of seventy works 
from the same hand, for piano alone, besides several 
oratorios and other sacred compositions; though a 
great many of these are, we believe, still in manu~ 
| script. As a classical pianiste of the highest order, 
Mr. Charles Halle’s claims are unquestionable ; on 
this occasion he fully sustained his reputation by 
his splendid interpretation of Weber's sonata in C 
major, as well as of his share in the piano quartette 
| by the same composer, with which this agreeable 
| concert terminated. 
i CRYSTAL PALACE. 
| The second of the winter series of concerts came 
| off last Saturday ; and notwithstanding the un- 





| favourable state of the weather, was pretty numer- 
| ously attended. Haydn’s symphony in B fiat, finely 
rendered by the Crystal Palace band, opened the 
Pp me, which on this occasion seemed con- 
siderably below the usual standard of musical 
excellence prescribed by Herr Manns. The melo- 


dious tersetto in A flat, “ rs of a Wondrous 
Race,” from Benedict’s lyrical legend, “ Undine ;” 


and the beautiful recitative and soprano song in 
E flat, “Ah, me! thou see’st yon waters,” that 
follow immediately after, being deprived of their 
proper orchestral accompaniments, failed to produce 
any decided effect, though the latter was entrusted 
to Madame Louisa Vinning, who was most cordially 
welcomed by the audience on the occasion of her 
re-appearance at these concerts. This lady was much 
more at home in Horn’s pretty, though somewhat 
antiquated song, “Cherry ripe,” which she sang so 
charmingly as to command an unanimous encore. 
Miss Poole was particularly unfortunate in having 
two ‘such trashy songs allotted to her as Balie’s 
“ Volunteer” song, and Lover's “ Barney O’Hea ;, 
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the first of them being quite unworthy of its 
composer, and utterly wanting in that melodious 
ess which characterises most of his ballads ; 

the second is in that dreary “Rory O’More” style, 
which has been remorselessly inflicted upon the 
much-enduring public for many years | and 
which should now be laid aside until a new 
eration shall arise, desirous of being acquainted 
with the Hibernian method of making matrimonial 
arrangements. But the most unsatisfactory feature 
of the whole concert was Herr Lehmeyer’s perform- 
ance, on the piano, of Archer's fantasia on 
melodies from “ Di :” the music (if music it 


by Herr Manns, which formed an appropriate 
conclusion to the concert. 





cece MUSICAL on he hig . 

aris papers speak in ighest terms of a 
recent performance of “Il Barbitre di Saviglia,” 
with the following powerful cast: Figaro, Ronconi; 
Almaviva, Mario; Bartelo, Zucchini; Basilio, 
Angelini; and Rosina, Madame Alboni. The 


of Signors Mario and Ronconi on the 
Maus Gea daeal ex: &:peckenged end kanal 


‘salvo of plaudits, which were continually renewed 


during the course of the representation. 

The names of Signor and Madame Tiberini are 
amongst the list of artistes engaged by Mr. Gye for 
ensuing season at Covent Garden. 
is the popularity of Meyerbeer’s last opera, 
” that it is being performed in all parts of 
; at the Opéra Comique, in Paris, and at 
bourg, Montpellier, Nimes, Bayonne, Lyons 
Rouen simultaneously. 

A new musical journal, in addition to the 
thousand and one already existing, is shortly to 
i in Germany, at irregular intervals, edited by 

err Schmidt, professor of singing at Lubeck. 

Mr. Beaumont, who has lately undertaken the 

it of the Opera Comique, is setting to 
work with such activity that he has already in hand 
two new operas—one in a single act, “ janne,” 
composed by Theodore Ritter, and another in three 
acts by Limnander. Prince Joseph Poniatowski is 
also engaged in the composition of a third opera for 
the same manager. 

The orchestration of Schubert’s dramatic “ Erl 
King,” by Hector Berlion, for the recent Boden 
festival, has been pronounced so decidedly successful 
that the adapter has published it in full score and 
a orchestral paris. Readily admitting the 

ious Frenchman’s claims as a musician to be 
of the highest order, and his acquaintance with the 
resources of the modern orchestra to be unrivalled, 
we yet beg to enter our protest against this 
= “tampering” with the works of 

who have gone before us in the paths of 
art. M. Benedict, if we mistake not, did the same 
thing a few years ago for Weber's “ Invitation & la 
Danse.” Surely a sufficient amount of good orches- 
tral music can be found without transplanting the 
melodies of the drawing-room to the boards of a 
concert-room. 

It is not unlikely that “The Bohemian Girl,” 
which is now in rehearsal at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
will before long take the place of “Robin Hood.” 
jn order to allow a short cessation to Mr. Sims 


Liist 


ore Paw we) 








Reeves, whose part in this last-named opera is more 


than usually harassing. The services of Mr. Swift 
have, we understand, been secured for this house by 
Mr. E. T. Smith. 

At the recent performance of Rossini’s “ Barbiere 
di Siviglia” at the Victoria Theatre, Madille. Desirée- 
Artét’s impersonation of Rosina was declared to be 
the finest that Berlin had ever seen. On a subse- 

uent occasion, the same accomplished artiste, in 
comparatively unimportant réle of Adalgisa, 
image th throw that of Norma completely in the 
shade. So decided a success has not achieved 
by any one since Viardot and Jenny Lind, in 


The result of certain statistics informs us that 
there are in Europe, during the it year, 12,140 
actors; 21,609 actresses; 1,773 directors of com- 
panies ; and about 40,684 individuals whose exist- 
orang peepee sooner with that of the drama ; 

ing a sum 82,206! 

Cimarosa’s ever-fresh and ever-charming “Il 
Matrimonio ” has been reproduced at the 
Théatre des Italiens, Paris, with the following cast: 
Madame Penes, Carolina; Madile. Battu, Elisabetta; 
Madame Alboni, Fidalma; Signors Gardoni, 
Badiali, Zucchini, in the parts of Paolino, the Count, 
and Géronimo respectively. The restitution of three 
morceaux, usually omitted, contributed in no small 
degree to its success; these were the pretty tersetto 
for female voices in the first act, “Cosa farete? 
via su partate ;” Elisabetta’s air “Se son vindicata” 
in the second act; and thirdly, the air assigned to 
Fidaima, “E vero che in casa,” magnificently 
rendered on this occasion by Madame Alboni. 





THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM. 

The Lyceum ‘s certainly not deficient in novelty 
In addition to the new comedietta, “« The Pets of 
the Parterre,” noticed in our last number, we have 
this week an origi drama in three acts, entitled 
‘« Adrienne ; or, The Secret of a Life.” The piece 
partakes largely of the melo-dramatic character, 
some of the scenes being particularly forcible. The 

lot itself does not any very remarkable 
arate but this deficiency is compensated by the 
introduction of several striking tableaux, which 
fully sustain the old 
brilliant scenic effects. We may especially icu- 
larise the tation of the Pontine hes 
through a mist in Act I, and the final scene of the 
death of Bertrand at the end of Act Il. The sue- 
cess of the piece depends principally on Madame 
Celeste’s impersonation of Adrienne. We hardly 
ever remember seeing her to greater advantage. 
She entered thoroughly into the spirit of the char- 
acter, and passed through the trying ordeal of many 
difficult situations with si ease and truthful- 
ness. In this she was very ably seconded by Mrs. 








several special applications. Thus, crystallography 
affords a means of determining by pseudomorphous 
forms the previous existence in veins of 
substances which have been removed by 
chemical and other agencies. Further, the modifi- 


| cation of crystals may indicate the temperature at 


which they are formed; the cleavage may throw 
light upon the great cleavage planes of stratified 
metamorphic rocks ; and lastly it was stated that the 
microscopic and other researches of Mr. Clifton 
Sorby show that crystallography is capable of being 
applied to the investigation of some of the most in- 
teresting phenomena of geology. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuesday, November 13, 1860—Dr. Gray, vice- 
president, in the chair. Dr. Gray read a note on a 
new ies of tortoise, of the genus Manouria, from 
the Murray river, Australia, p to be called 
M. affinis. Dr. Gray also deseri the female of 
his Cuscus ornatus, and exhibited and pointed out 
the characters of a new species of Corallium, from 
Madeira, for which he suggested the name of C. 
Johnstonense. 

Mr. Osbert Salvin exhibited and read a note upon 
some specimens of the egg of the Quésal, or long- 
tailed mn (Pharomacrus paradiseus), of Guate- 
mala, transmitted to him by it. Owen, ., COrres- 
gee bee of the society. 

Mr. Gould characterised a new species of 
of the genus Halmaturus, discovered by Mr. 
MGillivray, in North-East A ia, near Cape 
York, and proposed to call it Halmaturus stigmatus. 
Mr. Gould also exhibited examples, and read de- 
scriptions of, the following new species of birds :— 
Odontophorus melanonotus, from Ecuador; Moho 


| apicalis, from the Society Islands; and Téccus 
| hartlanbi, from Western Africa. 


Mr. Sclater read a paper on the birds of the 


| Falklands, giving a list of fifty-seven species now 
| known to occur there, and made particular reference 
| to a valuable series of skins recently transmitted to 


j 
} 
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utation of the Lyceum for read to the 


' 
; 
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Keeley, who was charming in the character of | 


Gianetta Scarotta, the brigand’s daughter. The 
principal male performers were Mr. George Vining, 
Mr. Henry Neville, and Mr. John Rouse, to whom 
were respectively allotted the parts of De Granac, 
Savignie, and Hector Falloux. The piece on the 
whole was a decided success, the curtain descending 
amidst reiterated applause. 


OLYMPIC. 

Mr. W. Gordon has just produced an adaptation 
of a well-known French comedy, ** Le Feu au Con- 
vent,” which he has entitled “Home for the Holi- 
days.” It is very well executed, and the execution 
of it on the stage is still better. Miss Louise Keeley 
and Mr. F. Robinson are both admirable. 








SCIENCE. 


GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This society re-assembled for the winter session 
on the 5th imst., at 5, Cavendish Square. The 
following were elected members:—A. Hockley, 
Esq., R. J. L. Guppy, Esq.. W. B. Kesteven, Esq., 
J. T. Moody, Esq. C. B. Rose, Esq. F.G.S. 
The Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A. delivered a 
very interesting lecture upon the Application 
of Crystallography to Mineralogy and Geology. 
The ihportance of crystallography to geology 
was stated to depend not only upon the relation 
fo mineralogy to that science, but also upon 





ee ne oe 
. Sclater also read a note on the Japanese deer 
living in the Society’s menagerie, which he con- 
sidered perry referable to Cervus sika of 
‘emmin 
A paper by Professor Reinhardt of 
foreign member, on the affinities of Baleniceps was 
ing. Professor Reinhardt considered 
the nearest ally of this bird to be the Umbrette, 
(Scopus umbretta.) 


Dr. Giinther described two new species of fishes, 
one of which—Pagrus bocagii—discovered by Mr. 
Lowe on the coast of Portugal, was a new addition 
to the Fauna of Europe. 

Papers were also read by Dr. Baird ona new 
Entomostracan of the genus Lstheria ; by Mr. W. H. 
Pease on new marine mollusks from the Sandwich 
Islands ; and by M. Otto A. L. Mérch on the species 
of the genus Tenagodus. 

Dr. Hamilton exhibited some hen pheasants 
(P. colchicus), which had partially adopted the male 

1 


plumage. 
Mr. Gould called attention to a Kangaroo living 
in the Society's Gardens, and generally considered 


|to be Macropus rufus, but which he considered 
| distinet, and for 


or which he proposed the temporary 


— n of Macropus pictus. 
e Secretary yr: gees ater from a letter addressed 
to him by the Rev. G. Beardsworth, of Selling, 
Kent, giving an account of two Cetaceans, mother 
and young (probably Hyperoodon rostratus), killed 
on the North Kentish coast, near Whitstable, on 
the 29th of October last. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The opening meeting of this society for the 


| session of 1860-61, was held on Monday evening ; 


Lord Ashburton, president, in the chair. 

Among those present were Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Captain Collinson, Lord Clyde, Colonels Gawler, 
Hamilton, Gordon, and Ainslie, Captains Nolloth, 
Ommanney, Sherard Osborn, and Bedford, K.N., 
and W. H. Walker, Mangles, and Clarke, Lord 
Alfred Churchill, Lord Keane, Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle, Major Cooke, Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. J. S. Roe, 
the surveyor-general, and Mr. F. Gregory, assistant- 
surveyor of Western Australia, Mr. Cave, M.P., Mr. 
Gladstone, Drs. Hodgkin, Davis, Shea, Dobie, Kinkel, 
and Bennett, Mr. Charles White, Mr. Arrowsmith, 
Mr. Bentley, Mr. Muir, Mr. Osborne Smith, Mr. 
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Gould, Mr. Duncan Macgregor, Mr. Silver, Mr. R. 

T. Cocks, Mr. Leckhart, Mr. Hogg, &e. &c. 
Presentations.—Dr. Thomas Fox; Dr. A. D. 


White; T. Longridge Gooch; R. Biddulph Martin ; 
J. Septimus Roe ; and Thomas Wilson, Esqrs., were 
presented upon their election. 

Elections.—Captain J. Grantham, R.E.; Robert 
Lush, Q.C.; James Alfred Lockwood; and Henry 


Cartwright, ~—— were elected fellows. 
Proposals.—Rev. S. J. Bernays; the Earl of 


« Dunmore; Major J. B. Edwards, Beng. Eng.; 
Lieut. A. Giffard Glasscott, R.N.; Colonels W. L. 
Grant, W. R. Haliday; his Excellency Lieutenant- 
Governor R. W. Keate; Lieut.-Colonel W. K. Loyd; 
Rev. R. Comyn Lumsden; Captain Sir F. Leopold 
MClintock, R.N.; F. Perkins, .; Mayor of 
Southampton ; Captain R. Lambert Playfair; Rev. 
G. Richards, D.D.; Lieut.-Colonel L. Shadwell, 
C.B.; Consul Don Ramon de Silva Ferro; Colonel 
Sir Anthony Sterling, K.C.B., assist.-commissary- 
general; E. Strickland; T. S. Begbie: A. W. Birch; 
Amos Cave; J. Rodney Croskey; T. Devine; N. 
Gould; B. Handley; A. Jessopp, Esqrs.; W. 
Richardson, M-D.; J. Sherin; J. Corman Sim ; 
J. W. Sullivan; J. Irwine Whitty, D.C.L., LL.D, 
Esqrs., were proposed as candidates for election. 

Exhibitions.—Colton’s Map of North America 
and General Atlas, with descriptions, published in 
the United States; and a portrait of on Alex- 
ander Humboldt, were exhibited at the meeting, and 
greatly admired. 

The minutes of the former meeting having been 
confirmed, the chairman said that a letter would be 
read from Captain Burton, by the secretary. It 
would be a matter of pleasure to all present to 
know that Captain Burton was in good health. Dr. 
Shaw then read the following characteristic letter, 
which had been addressed to him by that officer :— 
“ Salt Lake City, Deseret, Utah Territory, September 
7. 1860.—My dear Shaw—You'll seemy whereabouts 
by the envelope. I reached this place about a week 
ago, and am living in the odour of sanctity—a pretty 
strong one it is too—apostles, prophets, ‘et hoc 
genus omne.’ In about another week I expect 
to start for Carson Valley and San Francisco. 
The road is full of Indians and other scoundrels, but 
Ive had my hair cropped so short that my scalp is 
not worth having. I hope to be in San Francisco in 
October, and in England somewhere in November 
next. Can you put my whereabouts in some paper 
or other, and thus save me the bother of writing to 
all my friends? Mind I'm travelling for my health, 
which has suffered in Africa, enjoying the pure air 
of the prairies, and expecting to return in a state of 
renovation, and perfectly ready to leave a card on 
Muata Yanvo, or any tyrant of that kind.—Mean- 
while, ever yours, R. F. Burtoy.” 

The papers read were :— 

1. Proposed Explorations in North-Western Aus- 
tralia under Mr. F. Gregory, F.R.G.S.—Dr. Shaw 
read a copy of a letter which, by the direction of 
the Council, he had written to the Colonial Office, 
advocating this expedition, which was intended to 
connect the travels of Mr. A. C. Gregory from the 
north on the Victoria, and those of Mr. F. T. Gregory 
from the west coast—a space of between 600 and 
700 miles. The letter pointed out the advantages 
that this country and the colonies might hope to 
derive from the opening up of these parts, in the 
production of wool, cotton, rice, &e. Towards the 
expenses of this expedition, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, had informed 
the Council that Government would consent to 
advance £2,000, provided that an equal sum be con- 
tributed by the Government of Western Australia. 
The exploration is to extend from the Fitzroy river 
southwards. Some discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Roe, Burgess, and Sir R. Murchison took 


art. 

Mr. Galton read letters from Captain Speke, in 
command of the East African expedition, conveying 
the gratifying intelligence that, through the kind 
assistance of Sir George Grey, Governor at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the party had been strengthened by 
the accession of a guard of twelve Hottentot soldiers 
and £300. Admiral Keppel had conveyed the ex- 
pedition in her Majesty’s steamer Brisk to Zanzibar. 

An interesting despatch from Sir George Grey on 
M,. Chapman’s and Mr. Andersson’s late “ourneys 
IN South Africa having been read, 
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The president finally announced that subscriptions 
would be received at the Royal Geographical Society, 
15, Whitehall Place, in aid of Consul Petherick’s 
expedition, to co-operate with that under Captains 
— and Grant, vid Khartiim and the Upper 
avule. 

The meeting then adjourned to Monday, Nov. 26. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

19.—Royal Academy of Arts—Lecture on Ana- 

tomy, by R. Partridge, Esq., at 8. 
Royal Institute of British Architects —At 8. 
Tves., Nov. 20.—Statistical Society. —At 8 On “The 
Criminal Returns 1854-9, with Especial 

Reference to the Influence of Reforma- 
tories,” by J. B. L. Baker, Esq. 

Institute 4 Civil Engineers—At 8 On 
“The River Orwell, and the Port of 
Ipswich,” by G. Hardwood, M-Inst.C.E. 

21.—Royal Society of Literature —At 8}. 

Geological Society At 8 On “ The Geo- 
logy of Bolivia and Southern Pern,” by 
David Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

22.— Royal Society. —At 84. 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
OxForp, Nov. 15. 

Mr. Coxe has been elected head librarian of the 
Bodleian, one of the best offices Oxford has to give, 
and, in this case, certainly given to the most deserv- 
ing. No words are too strong to express Mr. Coxe’s 
courtesy, and readiness to assist all who wish to 
make use of Bodley’s bequest. But I wish them 
joy who desire to use the treasures of that illus- 
trious institution. The authorities, or the people 
authorised by the authorities, are putting in a new 
boiler. Meanwhile the piace, a large, gusty room, 
is as cold as a well, in these damp, dismal, Novem- 
ber days. Shake hands with a friend who you may 
meet there, and his touch is that of a sole in a fish- 
monger’s shop. The order was given in June, 

the middle of 
till Christmas. 


Mos., Nov. 


Wep., Nov. 


Tuors. Nov. 





begun 
October, and will be dawdled through 
Our executive is weak, very weak. 


If we do make a contract, and the university autho- | 
rities are seldom advanced enough, if all tales be | 
trué, to make a contract, we do not stipulate that | 


the work should be done by a given time. 
warming of St. Mary’s Church should have been 
finished by the end of September. Lo, it is blown 
up, untried, on the 3d of November! Bodley’s 
Library should have been warmed by the same date. 
It is not warm, and will not be warm, one may 
warrant it, before the neighbourhood of Christmas. 
It is not so long since the Bodleian was warmed 
at all. Some years ago, in a bitter frost, the 
Gothamites of the university thought proper to take 
off a part of the roof, or to suffer it to be taken off. 
There the unhappy under-librarians and assistants 
sat, frozen blue, numbed, dismal, with colds in their 
heads, and rage at their hearts. No one came to 


read. The medizval fortitude was wanting under | 


such discouraging circumstances. By and by the 
late Dean of Christ Church entered. The state of 
the case was put before him by an official curator, 
and a suggestion made that pending the repairs the 
library might as well be shut. Impossible, said he; 
and went off to some grisly book he used to read— 
Hephestion or Suidas. But a quarter of an hour 
was too much for him. He came back and said 
that the library must not be shut; but it was very 


hard ; we must bear it; and went off to his own fire | 


at the deanery. 

Custom has dedicated the 5th of November to a 
town and gown row. The custom is perhaps en- 
feebled in some degree by the abolition of the State 
services, over whose grave few men mourn, except, 
thaps, the distinguished Margaret Professor of 

ivinity in Oxford. He wails their omission. How- 
ever, the memory of Guy Fawkes is still too green 
for the forgetfulness of his treason. The way in 
which the respect due to that hero is shown is by a 
fight between the university men and the cads, as 
they are disrespectfully called. It is just now, 
however, a weak affair—more defiant and significant 
than real and serious. But the fashion has been 
taken up of devoting the Prince’s birthday toa 
similar display of dwarfed saeeeity, = there is a 

owing disposition to a special and characteristic 
eaten os of his Royal Highness’s claims to the 
blood of his future subjects. I can only hope that 


he rightly values the honour done him. We hear 
nothing of his coming back, by the way, and hourly 
expect, if the Cambridge residence is to be a matter 
of fact, that he will be in Oxford again. There is 
a rumour in Oxford that the Queen has taken 
Frewen Hall permanently, in order to use it hereafter 
for some of the younger members of the royal family. 
Are we to have an archbishop of Canterbury of the 
royal stock, such as Henry was to be, and Pole 
really was? Are all the sons to have a taste of 
academical life ? 

The men’s work is over, and the Ly 24 work 
of the men was finished on Saturday The 
vivd voce of the class-men began on Tuesday. The 


lace, it that the examination for the 
Cxterd iquas i 6 sel and not a mere farce. 
The reputation of those who pass may not be very 


lost much, or rather most, of its and men 
are i ly more idle and slovenly in their pre- 
paration. or four weeks’ work is all that 
most uates undergo in order to pre 
themselves for most prt oe examinations. 
intervening time is, majority, an utter 
blank, as far as study is concerned. The tendency 





nF 


| as he is jaded by the 

| study. makes a rush for it, a1 
This was the case over and over again, 
years of the new system, and may be the 0 
Of course the le of a first-class man 
plucked is not likely to be lost sight of, and is 
to be perverted. It was no shame to those met 

| that they failed, because they had vindicated 
intelligence and industry in other quarters ; but 
was quite ¢ that many who had neither in- 

industry could consider the failure of 

ogy, or even an argument, for 
his own indolence 


difference after it. Nothing ¢ 
| nothing has been more mischievous t } 
school. It was een rer eer ar 4 
a field, as it was thought, for physical science 
| modern history ; but physical science has languished 
| and will languish in Oxford, and modern history is 
| a poor compensation for the exact training of the 
Litere Humaniores. : 
Apropos of St. Mary’s church, there will not 
| ordinarily be any very great amount of mischief 
| done by explosion or anything else, except om rare 
occasions, unless the electors of the university 
preachers make a better selection. Anything more 
dull and droning than the nominees of the five 
authorities cannot well be conceived. The — 
eloquence of Oxford is sadly on the wane, or 
they who can preach are not nominated. And the 
preachers do not even attain the lowest virtue of 
their calling—brevity. It may, indeed, be the case 
that we can well spare those days of controversy, in 
which the preacher of the morning denounced the 
preachers of the afternoon im set terms, and the 
| afternoon discourses covertly assailed the reasonings 
| of the morning. One was tossed from post to pillar 
| in those days, and heard the rival factions with 
| some doubt and dismay. But, now-a-days, we have 
| dulness and boredom in the place of what had a 
and a meaning put into intelligent and 
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vigorous e. It is all very well to say that 
Convocation accepts these persons when they might 
reject them ; but it is never easy, and always invi- 


dious, to object to nominees from among ourselves. | 


It would be edifying if one could get at the 
meaning of what the five electors consider the 
qualifications of a select preacher. 

course, we need not go and hear; but for all 
this liberty of absence, one would be glad that the 
university should maintain its reputation, a reputation 
of the most marked character in past times. We 
may claim that, however much quiet may have 
succeeded to controversy, and a victory, maybe, of 
indifference over one-sided energy, that quiet and 


| attraction to young men towards the advantages of 
| a Cambridge education. 

| We have an architectural society here, which sits 
in judgment upon everything architectural done in 
the university and elsewhere. The members have 
held their annual meeting, and given us their 
annual opinion. Amongst other things, they stamp 
with theirapproval Dr. W hewell’snew hostel, opposite 
Trinity, which they regard as the best piece of work 
from Mr. Salvin’s hands. I think the building is 
generally regarded as a success. Let us hope that 
it will have a more imposing appearance by and by, 
in consequence of the removal of All Saints’ Church, 
which has often been talked about, but was never 





indifference should be skilfully treated. That the | before so likely to be accomplished as it is now. In 
‘days of personal influence on the part of Oxford | the university the only other architectural work 
divines are over, one may conclude, without asserting | which the society are called upon to notice is the 
that this is due to causes which it is out of their | renovation of the interior of Queen’s College Chapel ; 
‘power to control, or that they could not be revived | and this, too, meets with approval, which will, per- 
to some purpose, and with more catholic objects. | haps, be less generally affirmed than the opinion 
Anyhow, we might have better select preachers. | about the new hostel. The work is exceedingly 
| showy ; and I remember it met with a good deal of 





CAmBrince, Nov. 14. 
Tere is less interest and excitement about the 


appointment of a Hindustani teacher at Cambridge | 


than about a Sanscrit professor at Oxford; but in 
the absence of anything more enlivening, the former 


subject is gently moving us here. You are aware | 


‘that the examinations for the civil service in India 
have stirred us up to do something to help candidates 
who are members of this university, and we have 
agreed to appoint a teacher of Hindustani for three 
years, by way of experiment, at the not very 
exorbitant salary of £150 a-year. It is argued that 
if we would teach Hindustani efficiently—that is, if 
we would give students anything better than a 
book-knowledge of the language, we must have a 
mative teacher; it is the only way, they say, by 
which an Englishman can obtain such a practical 
acquaintance with the language as wil! enable him 
to hold familiar conversation with the people 
amongst whom he may be called to hold an im- 
portant position, or to understand them with 
sufficient accuracy to administer justice which shall 
be beyond cavil. But then it is thought that in 
2 university we should be guilty of 

great sin and inconsistency if we appointed a 
hammedan to a post of honour. And so 
there are two parties amongst us—one that 
would make efficiency in teaching the leading 
consideration; and another that would sacrifice 
efficiency for what they consider higher considera- 
‘tions. As a question of principle, it is, or was, 
allowable to object to a Mohammedan teacher ; but 
as a question of practical danger to our faith, it is 


absurd to say a word about it. There are several 
candidates for the appointment, one of whom is a 
native, Syed Abd —a person who is undoubtedly 


& first-rate teacher of Hindustani, as a large majority 
of the best candidates for civil service appointments 
in India can declare. I cannot undertake to say 
what are his prospects of success. Undoubtedly 
there is a prejudice against him on account of his 
faith ; and so far has this prejudice gone, that he 
has been charged with polygamy so perseveringly 
that his friends have been compelled to give an 
emphatic denial of the charge. The election will 
take place on Wednesday, the 28th instant. 

It was expected that the number of students this 
year would be larger than it was last year; but 
when we come to book, expectation is not confirmed. 


On Friday, the 9th instant, the mairiculations were | 


380, against 398 last year; and the number of 
residents in the university is smaller this Michael- 
mas term than it has been at any similar period 


for many years. One may partly account for this 
latter fact by a change in the B.A. examination, 


whereby the poll-men, for the most part, complete | 


their residence in June, instead of in January 
following. According to the old regulations, many 
men who passed their B.A. examination in June 
last, would still have been trembling over the 
anticipation of senate-house horrors in the coming 
January. We were, however, led to expect that 
when the university was thrown open, and certain 
old-fashioned ways had been modernised, we should 
have an overwhelming influx of students: but I am 
sorry to say that they have not yet 


L § shown any 
prospect of bearing fruit in the shape of an increased 


hostile criticism when the Architectural Congress 
assembled here last summer. I understand that a 
very good new organ has been erected, and that a 
great deal of attention is paid to the musical part of 
the service. 

I think Professor Kingsley must have been 
| thoroughly satisfied with the reception which he 
| met with on Monday. There are not many men 
| who could have drawn together such an audience. 
| Professor Owen and Professor Phillips proved far less 
| attractive ; and I cannot say that even Dr. Living- 
| stone, in the very zenith of his fame, had such a sea 
| of faces before him. This was due entirely to the 
Professor’s reputation, for nine-tenths of the persons 
who crowded to hear him knew absolutely nothing 
about him personally. The use of the senate house 
was granted by grace for the occasion, and it was 
certainly so crowded as one very seldom sees it. 
The undergraduates mustered in immense force, and 
were noisy, though without being offensive. Popular 
favourites were cheered very vigorously, and not less 
vigorous groans greeted other public characters. 
I don’t think I have any witty “cry” to record. 
The “ dons ” also came to listen; and ladies in end- 
less variety and amplitude of costume. When the 
Professor walked quietly in, a storm of cheers arose 
which seemed as if it would never end. His lecture 
was too long. An hour and three quarters of talk, 
delivered without much variety of intonation, and 
with no play of the features—however eloquent it 
may be—is more than a general audience can stand 
with comfort. Professor Kingsley, whether from 
the novelty of his position or from natural inapti- 
tude for the work, did not, on Monday, impress one 
with the idea that he can ever have a good manner 
as a lecturer. He does not do justice to bis maiter. 
His lecture will produce better effect in print ; and 
I believe it was good enough, and original enough, 
to achieve success as a printed publication. The 
drift of his remarks was that the study of history 
is not to be pursued on a severe inductive method— 
that there is no inevitable sequence or immutabie 
law of progress in human events, in consequence of 
the disturbing force of human passions and human 
genius. The study of history must, therefore, be in 
a great measure the study of men. Upon this theme 
he dilated with a great deal of eloquence and 
ingenuity. He promised to make it henceforth 
the business of his life to teach history in the 
University of Cambridge, and towards the conclusion 
of his address he thought it necessary to allude to 
prejudices which might be felt against him in 
| consequence of some of his writings, and to dis- 
appoint the hopes of those, if any such there were, 

who expected to find in him an active partisan, by 
declaring that he should mind his own business, 
; and nothing else. I think some little astonishment 

was felt in some quarters at the emphatic and 

exclusive recommendation of Gibbon, as the best 
| and safest text-book for students, with which he 
| concluded his lecture. 


| The proctorial trials will probably come on in the 
| Court of Common Pleas during the last week in the 
| present month. There is a considerable array of 
| legal talent engaged in the cases, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 

Mr. Edwin James, Mr. Lush, Mr. Hawkins, and 
| Mr. Denman having been retained. 

















FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Pants, November 14. 

Ose of the things most talked about here within 
these few days is the sudden and inexplicable ex- 
cursion undertaken by the Empress. It is a most 
mysterious circumstance. All those about the 
court know perfectly that, as I have so often told 
you latterly, for the last two years the spirits of the 
Empress Eugénie have flagged deplorably, and she 
has been subject to attacks of nervousness and de- 
spondency of a very serious and constantly recurring 
nature. This physical and mental state was first 
observed after the Orsini attempt at assassination, 
and it has gone on, with intermittent intervals, ever 
since; but within the last few months it has 
reached a very serious height, and change of air and 
scene would appear absolutely requisite. The 
general belief is that the Empress is going to Scot- 
land, but a very considerable mystery hangs over 
the whole, and various versions of the whole occur- 
rence are spread abroad. Some persons think it is 
merely for her depressed state of mind that the 
Empress is about to travel; others say it is abso- 
lutely for her health, which is threatened by the 
same malady to which her sister has just fallen a 
victim; and others again pretend that it is for 
neither reason that her Majesty is leaving France, 
but purely for a political cause, which is not very 
clearly defined. More curious and strange explana- 
tions than even all these are given, and some at 
which I cannot venture to hint; but it remains 
certain that the whole affair is a very mysterious 
one, and great precaution is observed to prevent it 
from being publicly commented on. 

I think i have often remarked upon the vain 
efforts made here to “moralise the stage,” as it is 
called. Well, the most recent is assuredly a singular 
one, for it consists in pre-supposing society to be so 
much more moral than it is, that wealth shall be 
powerless to command a strong position in it. If 
ever a mistake were deliberately made it is this ; 
yet this is the basis on which is founded a five-act 
comedy in verse, brought out last week at the 
Théatre Francais. M. Camille Doucet, an honest 
young man, although one of the head clerks in the 
Ministry of State under M. Fould, has perpetrated a 
five-act piece, called “La Considération,” in which 
it is sought to be proved that “honourability ” 
and public esteem are not awarded in France 
to a man only for his money! On the night 
of the first representation the audience stared 
at each other, and really seemed to think 
they had been transported a hundred years 
back. M. Mocquard, who is famed for his mots 
esprit, is reported to have said, at the end of the 
performance, “On voit bien que ce garcon Ik n’a 
jamais vécu dans le monde!” In any other country 
but this there would be nothing extraordinary in 
the occurrences of M. Doucet’s comedy, but here 
they are simply without sense, and make one smile. 
The plot is this: a young man, the son of a very 
rich industrial, is about to marry a girl without 
fortune (another phenomenon!), when it is dis- 
covered that another young man, by name Armand 
Verdier, has had all his family ruined by the very 
suspicious conduct of M. Dubreuil, the father of the 
bridegroom elect. ‘There is general confusion and 
houleversement. Dubreuil the elder is naively cor- 
rupt, and goes so far with his age (in France) that 
he has no notion whatever of any restitutions to be 
made—he does not so much as see in what way he 
has done anything “abnormal”! He is off some- 
where into the provinces, to “look sharp” after 
some fresh speculation, and meanwhile the history 
of his small dishonesties gets spread about. His 
wife, his son, and the father of his son’s bride, all 
set to work, and, by sacrificing nearly all they 
possess, are preparing to make good all the losses 
incurred by the silly personages who trusted M. 
Dubreuil, when, in the midst of a great ball (so 
likely!) M. Dubreuil comes back, and finds him- 
self cut by all his respectable acquaintance! The 
delicate susceptibilities of contemporary French 
society (!) are soothed when it is shown that M. 
Dubreuil’s absence was connected with a most mag- 
nanimous plan for amply discharging all his debts! 
and the mystified Dubreuil finds himself welcomed 
by all men, as he found himself shunned, without 
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understanding what has happened :—“ Ila fait de la 
probité sans le savoir,” says a lady well known here 
for her tart tongue. 

As you will perceive, this piece takes precisely 
the contrary tone to that assumed by the previous 
* moral” (!) attempts of Messrs. Pousaud, Angier, 
Dumas fils, &. Their object has always been 
to inveigh against the world, to accuse and attack 
society, and to prove that the tone of the present 
time was a base and unworthy one. M. Doucet, on 
the contrary, seems to accept the morality of the 
age as so well defined and sure that vice is infalli- 
bly punished and virtue rewarded by this model 
community—so that, really, it would be hard to see 
what more need be done. The basis of his comedy 
is so foolish, and so inapplicable to the present state 
of society, that there is nothing extraordinary in its 
not having had a success, though it will, by M. 
Fould’s influence, be maintained for some time upon 
the bills. 

A tremendous failure has been this affair of the 
volunteer excursion. This has a connection with 
many other things, and it is only one link in a long 
chain. France is isolated, and the court feels the 
fact most deeply ; therefore every effort is made to 
make it scem that the isolation does not exist. No 
opportunity is lost, and the strangest inventions are 
resorted to. When Louis Napoleon got an answer 
to the letter he wrote to the Czar, he caused the fact 
to be instantly blazoned forth to the world, and the 
“Constitutionnel” brought out a paragraph of triumph 
just a few days before the Warsaw meeting, in 
which, in large letters, it announced that the French 
Emperor had received a letter from St. Petersburg ! 
Next came an assurance, repeated in various forms, 
that nothing could be better than the understanding 
between France, Prussia, and Austria; and, lastly, 
came out the monster-creation, the crowning-phan- 
tasy, of the visit of “all Wimbledon” to fraternise 
with “Vincennes”! On the very first blush of it 
every Englishman I met with exclaimed, “It can’t 
be true!” and then little by little the whole plot was 
laid bare, and the close connection of M. Klotz- 
Rowsell with M. Mocquard and the Emperor's 
cabinet was discovered. Then it was seen why the 
“Morning Chronicle” had been the medium of 
communication throughout, and uow it is also 
comprehended why the “ Morning Star” has shone 
upon the ridiculous scheme! But the failure is 
not only a most awkward occurrence, and bitterly 
wounding to the imperial vanity ; it has at the same 
time the disadvantage of showing up the ins and outs 
of the imperial intrigues and manceuvres. It lets in a 
very broad ray of daylight over the habitual modes 
of action of the French Emperor and his agents. 
Perhaps, even as far as this goes, we ought not to 
regret it, for it has brought home to our own very 
door much that we might have gone on pretending 
to ignore ; it has put immediately under our own 
eyes the proof of sly practices that we might have 
thought proper to deny, so long as they only 
applied to other people. Thus far, then, we ought 
to feel perhaps glad that M. Mocquard and his 
master have been led into making their foolish 
attempt for the volunteer excursion. It may help 
us to see clear in other comedies of the same 
species. 

There is a vast effort being made here just now 
to gainsay our assertions touching the Armstrong 
guns. These people feel well enough that if the 
truth were once widely known upon this point, it 
would have a very bad and very discouraging effect, 
for there would be, even in the army, a sense of 
inferiority, which must be prevented ; consequently, 
the mot @ordre is to sneer and express contempt for 
the Armstrongs. Upon the principle of the “ grapes 
being sour,” the French are not wrong to do this. 








CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





Tuz publishing season in Paris promises to be a 
busy, if not an important one. We are promised 
all kinds of treats literary; but there, as here, the 
performance is not always equal to the promise. 
The day of substantial and good books in France is 
almost over. Not that scholarship and genius are 


wanting ; but freemen. The blight of the censor- 
ship (for it does exist, all to the contrary notwith- 
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standing) is over the purely literary as well as the 
political page. And so the French too often fall 
back upon the past, to reproduce works which have 
been franked under absolutism, republicanism, the 
empire, the restoration, and parliamentarianism— 
books of science, philosophy, harmless history, 
voyages, travels, and fumigated novels. What we 
receive of the good let us accept with thankfulness. 

We learn that Madame Dudevant, better known 
as Georges Sands, who a few days ago was reported 
as being at the gates of death, has recovered, and is 
even in perfect health. Madame has grown 
enormously stout, in fact. She has recently made 
over the whole of the copyrights which remain in 
her hands to the firm of Michel Levy and Co, 
the representatives of her former publisher, M. Hert- 
~~ who, since 1852, has an establishment in Brussels 
only. 

Messieurs Hachette have issued a collection of 
Buffon’s unpublished letters which promise to be 
interesting. They exhibit the philosopher at home, 
the naturalist in society. The work is produced 
under the care of the great nephew of the writer of 
the letters, M. Henri Naudauld de Buffon. 

Ten years or so ago there was a vagrant poet, 
living from hand to mouth as best he could—some- 
times not having a daily meal, or picking it up with 
the sparrows and dogs of Paris. His name was 
Hégésippe Moreau. To aid him in his dire distress, 
a friend made a collection of his fragments, and 
published them in a volume, making over to the 
poet, on the venture, a hundred francs and eighty 
copies of the work. The volume was a success, and 
from all we can learn, the editor and the publisher 
fared better in the result than the poet. A second 
edition of the poems has just appeared, and will 
doubtless be read, to the pleasure of the purchaser 
and the profit of the publisher. As to poor Moreau 
himself, he belonged to the class of “ne’er-do- 
wells.” It was not possible, seemingly, to help 
him. A lame dog, he was lifted over many stiles, 
and yet made no progress in the world. A slight 
notice of him here may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing. He was born of poor parents, in 1810, and 
those parents, while he was still an infant, died in 
an hospital. The lady with whom his mother had 
sometime lived in the quality of domestic took pity 
upon the orphan, and got him admitted to a semi- 
nary at Fontainebleau. Here he passed several 
years, not very agreeably, if we may judge from his 
verses ; and certainly he quitted it with any but 
friendly feelings towards his clerical instructors. In 
a periodical which he subsequently edited— 
“ Diogtne ”—he writes with more bitterness than 
classicality— 

“Un ogre, ayant flairé le chair qui vient de naitre, 
M’emporta, vagissant, dans sa robe de pretre, 
Et je grandi catif parmi ces écoliers, 
Noir irelons que Montrouge essaimé par milliers.” 

Worse than this follows. At the age of 15 he 
was apprenticed to a printer of Provins, and these 
days at case were the happiest of his life. It was 
at this period that he became acquainted with a 
woman whom he loved, who had a notable influence 
over him in spite of his waywardness, and who, in 
all his letters and poems, he mentions as “my 
sister.” His apprenticeship ended, he went to Paris, 
and worked as a compositor in the house of M. 
Firmin Didot. He shared in the frenzy of 1830, 
took part in the revolution, fought in the streets, 
and wrote republican chansons. Here his formerly 
steady habits deserted him. He threw up his em- 
ployment as a compositor, and became a teacher in 
aschool. This vocation failed him, or he was fail- 
ing in it. The truth is, that he made the acquaint- 
ance of some wild, rackety libertines, and went 
sadly astray. His life was no longer a life of 
purity, and “ma sceur” was nearly forgotten. He 
became discontented with himself, and was bitter 
towards others. He loved pleasure. and had not 
always bread. He became, in short time, like poor 
Gérald de Nerval,a perfect Bohemian, roaming the 
streets of Paris by night, without fire, withont bread, 
sleeping sometimes in a barge on the Seine, at 
others under a tree in the Bois de Boulogne. These 
vagaries brought him repeatedly under the notice of 
the police. The cholera broke out in 1832, and 
Moreau availed himself of the calamity so as to get 
into an hospital. Want was his complaint, and the 
fear of death was not to be weighed against the 





comforts of a bed. It was this incident which sug- 
gested his lines—“ Un souvenir a Hopital” :— 
“ Jai bien mandi i 
Mais la nater 
Mais chaque 
Vient seco 



















ir le vent, & ma fenetre, 

n parfam de forets. 

sur les flerrs et la mousse 
Anu fond des bois, rever, s‘asseoir, courir, 
Oh quel bonheur! oh! que la vie est doucet 
Panvre Gilbert, que tu devais souffrir.” 

Poor Gilbert, as he calls himself, was discharged 
from the hospital, and after two years of sufferings, 
privations, and deceptions, returned to Provins, 
where, with the aid of friends, he started the peri- 
odical already named, “ Diogéne,” remarkable for 
its spirit and continuous volleys of satire on conser- 
vatives and liberals, not sparing royalty or the mayor 
of the village. In fact is made Provins too hot to 
hold him, and at the end of a year returned to Paris 
to work as compositor or schoolmaster, as the case 
might be, doing good duty in neither capacity. 
His habits entirely unfitted him for any steady em- 
ployment, and his verses did not earn him bread. 
“Unless,” he says, “one can sign himself Victor 
Hugo or Lamartine, verses won’t sell.” It was just 
at this time, however, when his verses did sell. As 
we have already stated, one of his friends collected 
his poems, had them published, and with great 
success. Heégésippe Moreau was famous, but poor 
and hungry as ever, passing his summer in the 
streets and his winter m the hospitals. Latouche, 
on the appearance of his poems, was tly taken 
with them, and said to Bé : “JT have found a 
lad, a better poet than yourself.” But Moreau, in 
writing to his old love, “ma sceur,” whose name 
was not entirely blotted out in the book of his re- 
membrance, scapegrace as he was, says: “I don’t 
believe myself a great poet, far from that, but God 
is my witness that I am a true poet ; unfortunately, 
I am only that.” He says in allusion to his 
position: “These people will suffer me to die of 
hunger and grief, and then they will exclaim ‘ What 
apity!’” The prediction was correct. His health 
was breaking; he proposed to spend the winter in 
the hospital. He gained the usual admittance ; but 
at the end of a month was carried out to be laid in 
the cemetery; and, trueenough, the publicexclaimed: 
“What a pity!” The epigraph to his unfinished. 
work is “ Myosotis”—Forget-me-not—and the un- 
fortunate poet is remembered. 

What a treat it would be to the lovers of the 
Elizabethan dramatists were the memorials of the 
Globe Theatre to turn up, with much gossip about 
plays, actors and actresses. They never exi 
probably, and all wishes in their behalf are 
consequently vain. But we are to have a treat of 
the kind, as regards the dramatists and actors of 
Paris. The “Comeédie Francaise” is about to 
publish its Archives from 1664 down to the present 
day. It has all the materials of this unique 
history in its portfolios, from its origin in the Hotel 
Burgoyne, and while under the direction of Molitre. 
The Archives will be accompanied by a variety of 
interesting fac-similes. From time to time extracts 
have been made from these interesting documents; 
and now we are to have them entire. The first 
part will contain the “Registre de Lagrange,” 
written from day to day by thecomedians. The editors 
are Messrs. Regnier, Provost, and Guillard, all men 
of mark in history and biography, who will supply 
us abundantly with notes and explanations. 

From the Palais Royal to the French is 
no great distance, and a small history justifies the 
promenade. It has been at length decided that the 
new Opera House is to be erected on the Boulevard 
des Capucines. Two hundred years ago, or, to be 
chronologically correct, in April, 1659, the first 
French opera was represented at Issy, a small village 
out of Paris, where in old pagan days, they say, Isis 
had a shrine, now famous only for bad wine, 
music, and boarding schools. The piece represented 
was in imitation of the Italian pieces which Mazarin 
brought into fashion, and was called “La Florale 
dIssy.” The author of the music was a certain M. 
Cambert, organist at St. Honoré, and the words 
were by the Abbé Perrin, introducer of Ambassadors 
to Gaston d’Orleans. The actors were amateurs, 
There was no scenery—no stage. It was performed 
in daylight, in a garden, and uncommonly well 
received “by persons of quality.” Lovet, who at 
the time, was the grand gossip of the day, and who 
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always gossipped in rhyme, writing in the 
“Gazette” of the 10th March, 1659, to Madame 
Longueville, says, somewhat in the style of 
Barnaby :— 
* J’allai l'autre jour @ Issy, — 

Village peu distant de Paris, 

Pour voir chanter en musique 

Une pastorelle comique. .. . 

L’auteur de cette pastorelle 

C'est Monsieur Perrin qu'on le nomme, 

Tres sage et savant gentilhomme, 

Et qui fait aussi bien des vers, 

Qu‘ancun autre de l’univers ; 

Cambert, maitre par excellence, 

En la musicale science, 

A fait ut, mi, fa, sol, la, 

De cette piece rare—la.” 


These lines would certainly not be crowned atthe 
Academy, but they have their old-fashioned value. 
The opera was afterwards performed by special com- 
mand of the mighty cardinal, before the Court at 
Vincennes, and with great success, his eminence 
being specially pleased ; so much so that he expressed 
his intention, to our organist of St. Honoré, to 
undertake similar pieces with his aid. But the 
death of the cardinal (June, 1669) removed a patron 
and probably saved the public an infliction. The 
however, had letters patent, entitling him 
“to establish everywhere in the kingdom mies 
of operas (des académies dopéras), or musical 
representations in the French language.” Perrin 
and Cambert again went to work, and composed a 
new piece, “ Pomone,” and while a place was being 
built for its performance, the rehearsals were con- 
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the actors; but the Parisians were pleased, and 
one of the Bamaby order of poets writes :— 
“ Rien n'est mieux assurément 
ce nouvel arrangement, 
‘était un chose incivile 
ue l‘Opera, si plein d’appas, 
ppartint & toute la ville 
Et que la ville n’efit pas.” 

It is to be noticed, however, that when the King 
turned over the French opera to the municipality, 
it was burthened with a debt of 200,000 francs 
and annuities to the amount of 112,000 francs a 
year. In this way, in former days, sovereignty made 
presents. It is believed that the new Opera House 
will be one of the finest in Europe. 

M. Charles Monselet, journalist, and M. 

re Barritre, dramatic writer, were brought 
before the police court the other day for fighting a 
duel. They were fined respectively 200 and 100 
francs. What was this all about? M. Monselet 
Was sipping his coffee one evening last month, at a 
café adjoiming one of the theatres of the 
Boulevard, when, during the entre-acte, M. Bar- 


ritre came up to him and complained of the | 


manner in which the other had noticed his last 
drama. Some hot words followed, and, upon the 
rset using a threatening expression, the critic 

ocked him down. It is hard when you cannot 











call a spade a spade, or a donkey a donkey, without 
exposing yourself to the inconvenience of a sabre- 
cut or a bullet in the midriff. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUDIE’S “SELECT” LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Sm,—It having been publicly stated that Mr. 
Mudie, the proprietor of the library in New Oxford 
Street, virtually suppresses those works which he 
cannot obtain on his usual terms—namely, at half 
their publishing price—and this statement having 
been challenged or denied by his friends—the public 
being the while led to believe by such challenges or 
denials, together with Mr, Mudie’s silence, that these 
assertions are untrue—we must beg you to permit 
us, as having no very insignificant acquaintance with 
Mr. Mudie’s dealings, to say that our experience is 
altogether in corroboration of the charge. 

e have, for instance. just eae two works, 
“ Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife,” by the author 
of “Paul Ferroll,” price 10s. 6d.; and “ An Autumn 
Tour in Spain,” by the Rev. R. Roberts, vicar of 
Milton Abbas, price 21s. 

On the third ultimo we received the following 
order from Mr. Mudie :—“ Please send me 250 
*Roberts’s Tour in Spain,’ and 500 ‘Why Paul 
Ferroll Killed his Wife ?’” 

This order was given on his “ usual terms;” but 
as we did not feel ourselves in a position to sacrifice 
two such works at half price, we communicated with 
Mr. Mudie to that effect, from whom we received, 
on the 31st ultimo, the following a raring reply :— 
“Please cancel my order for Roberts’s ‘Tour in 
Spain’ and ‘Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife,’ and 
send me, instead of the number ordered, 150 ‘Why 
Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife,’ and 50 ‘ Roberts's 
Autumn Tour in Spain.” 

Again, on the Ist inst., Mr. Mudie writes to us, 
“T will thank you to let me know your terms for 
‘Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife,’ 500, 1,000, 
and 1,500 copies. It is not possible to obtain a 
remunerative circulation for any novel the trade 
price of which exceeds 5s. per volume.” 

To this last communication we replied that he 
could not have any number at -price. We 
offered to supply Mr. Mudie on the same terms as 
we would any other house or library taking so large 
a quantity, but we have yet to learn why exclusive 
and particular privileges are to be extended to any 
one man to secure to him “a remunerative circula- 
tion.” Of “Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife ” 
Mr. Mudie, who thought 1,500 not an excessive 
number, has now just 150, and of Mr. Roberts's 
“An Autumn Tour in Spain” 50 copies only, 
instead of 250. The only comment that we have 
to offer is, that whilst from Mr. Mudie’s own com- 
munications the demand at his library was clearly 
such as to necessitate the supply to his subscribers 
of either 500, or 1,000, or 1,500 copies of one work 
and 250 of the other, yet because he was not 

rinitted to have them on better terms than any- 
body else—because we would not submit to half- 
price, a sacrifice both to author and publisher—he 
reduces his order to a number which, from his own 
letters, cannot meet the demand of his subscribers. 
“Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife” and Mr. 
Roberts's “ Autumn Tour in Spain” are at this 
moment virtually suppressed at Mr. Mudie’s, and 
virtually unattainable by his subscribers, because 
we have resisted his attempt to secure “a remunera- 
tive circulation” to his own exclusive advantage 
and at our and the authors’ certain loss, 

We believe this should be made public upon 
public grounds. His subscribers cannot know how 
they are sacrificed. But if such a system presses 
upon booksellers and on publishers, what is its 
oppression upon authors ? 

re are, sit, faithfully yours, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co. 

P.S.—Mr. Mudie has just written for another 50 
of “Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife.” This 
very liberal recognition of the demand will be 
appreciated by his subscribers. It is quite the 
best comment on Mr. Mudie’s assertion that “the 
widest possible circulation continues to be given 
to every work of ackuowledged merit or general 
interest.” 








MR. MUDIE’S “RIGHT OF SELECTION.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,—The writing and the reading worlds are 
both indebted to you for opening this subject, and 
I hope that it will not close until it is thoroughly 
understood by the public. 

I remember Mr. Mudie’s shop before it became 
so extensive as it now is, and at that time we heard 
nothing of “the right of selection,” but the public 
could at once get any book that it wanted. In fact, 
it was the very facility which Mr. Mudie so wisely 
afforded in this respect which brought him the 
custom and the affluence which have caused him to 
wax so fat, and have enabled him to become the 
real autocrat of the literary world. 

There is no doubt that up to a certain point Mr. 
Maudie well deserved his success, for he worked hard 
to please the public, and served them well; but 
having attained to greatness through their patronage, 
he found himself, perhaps unexpectedly, in a posi- 
tion which enabled him to turn his empire into 
cash, and at the same time to gratify his sectarian 


“ The right of selection” then first evolved itself 
as a money-making implement. He found that as 
he could deal with the publishers for large numbers 
of copies, he could virtually command the market 
by getting them at his own price. If any publisher 
objected to his terms, “the right of selection” came 
opportunely to his aid, and showed itself as “the 
right of rejection.” The second-rate houses could 
not stand this horse-play, and gradually have come 
in, till Mr. Mudie now has it all his own way, to the 
quick filling of his pockets. As if this, however, 
were not sufficiently unfortunate for authors and 
publishers, the public also are hit by the narrow 
views which Mr. Mudie’s sectarianism causes him 
to take of what is good, or not good, for them. In 
fact, he claims the right of selecting for them their 
literary food, and of hed excluding all delicacies 
which do not agree with his own palate. 

As to the money value of this “ right of selection,” 


I can give you an instance. Some time ago I com- 
mitted authorship in a book of which Mr. Mudie 


rll op adler a By sre The price was 5s., 
which would be reduced, in his special case, to about 
2s. 6d. Asit has run out ye I wanted to 
se pam some copies, and fo that Mr. Mudie 

ten, for which I have had to pay him 3s. each, 
so that he gains 6d. on each copy by the transac- 
tion, after having had the advantage of passing them 
through all his subscribers. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Mudie wants to ruin 2 
book, which, nevertheless, he is aot to buy, and 
in order to bring a refractory publisher into his 
“system,” he has only to order one hundred copies. 
These he would get at thirty per cent. discount, and 
at once put them in his surplus list at the price he 
has given, which is less than the ordinary book- 
sellers can sell them at to a profit. He thus damns 
the book, stops the regular sale, sells his own copies, 
and is nota farthing out of pocket. Truly, the 
system is a screw which Archimedes might have 
been proud of. 

I like free trade in thought as well as in goods, 
and fair dealing between authors, publishers, and 
readers. Mr. Mudie has had too much success, for 
he does not make a good use of his power over the 
book world.—Your obedient servant, 


A SECOND-RATE AUTHOR. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—I am anxious to make a few remarks on 
the discussion at present going on respecting 
circulating libraries, their proprietors. and sub- 
scribers; authors and their publishers; and the 

ublic. 
4 Why, I ask, should Mr. Mudie have been attacked 
at all? 

There existed sufficient reasons for your article 
which causes the discussion, but you have con- 
demned Mr. Mudie instead of Mr. Mudie’s library, 
and the system adopted to carry on ail circulating 
libraries; you have mistaken the public for sub- 
seribers; and you have advertised Mr. Mudie’s 
business instead of benefitting authors and publishers. 

Mr. Mudie has nothing to do with the public. 
He has a business; his customers are subscribers. 
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The British Museum contains a library; its readers 
are the public. 

A circulating library forms part of our commercial 
fabric. It was a want of a period, or it would 
never have come into existence. Those who sub- , 
scribe need not be told that the proprietor “ reserves 
the right to select.” They must know that by 
instinct they must be aware that at present there 
exists xo library which contains a// the books of al/ 
the publishers, and knowing this, they naturally 
subscribe to the best. Having become subscribers, 
(the conditions being either expressed or under- | 
stood), they have no right to complain. If a dispute 
arise between the contracting parties, the one has 
as much right to refrain from subscribing as the 
other has to object to a certain book being on his 
own shelf. Tf the dispute cannot be rectified, the | 
best course for the subseriber to adopt is, to give it 
up—try elsewhere. If he cannot succeed, it 
follows that there is a market for something not in | 
existence, and the sooner a man or a company | 
supply it, the better for the supplier and society. 

By this process I would get the “green coat.” | 
The tailor has as much right to sell only a “ black | 
coat” (if he wish it) as the customer has to refuse | 
the “ black coat” because it is not a “green coat.” | 
Let him try elsewhere. If no tailor will sell a} 

_ coat,” then all I can say is, make a tailor | 

0 will sell it. 
If the public wish to be subseribers to a | 
culating library containing a// the books that are | 
published, let the want be supplied, and not damage | 
the character of a man who buys as many books as | 
his profits will allow, in the most naiile manner, 
viz., most to his own advantage. Mr. Mudie and | 
his fellow-librarians are too sensible to buy more | 
than they can afford; a good business man will not 
run the risk of ing through the Bankruptcy 
Court. If a business be limited at all, the person 
who carries it on must select his stock. 

So much for librarians, libraries, subscribers, and 
the public. 

With res to the quarrel between Mr. Mudie | 
and the author of “Miriam May,” I think a gener- | 
ous public will sympathise with the latter. For 
my part, I am sorry Mr. Mudie has been illiberal 
enough to erercise his “ right” to exclude the book. 
It is another proof that what is legally right is often 
morally wrong. Mr. Mudie may on account of it | 
find himself very soon a second-rate librarian. 
press should deal leniently with Mr. Mudie, and | 
remember that it too has ruined many a promising | 
author, through a criticism afterwards proved to be | 
unjust and incorrect. When critics and librarians | 
disagree, authors and subscribers may expect to gain 
by it. | 

This discussion proves that the system is incom- | 
plete. It is ruinous to authors. The reading 
bits of the reading public have increased so much | 
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copies, one of which I take the liberty of forwarding 
to you. A single glance through it will suffice to 
prove the groundless nature of the charge, that 
could only have been made at the present time in 
the hope to injure my new drama, (also original) 
which is on the eve of production. 

The sole similarity I can discover between 
“Latude” and the “Dead Heart” is that in both 
there appears a prisoner, and, of necessity, a prison 


| the Bastille; but, I presume, French authors do 


not claim, after the fashion of Louis the Well-Be- 
loved, a monopoly in that defunct horror. 

Living out of England, it is only by chance these 
malicious reports reach me. I have replied to the 


| present one at length in the “ Era” newspaper, in 
| which it appeared, but at the same time I think it 


due to myself to assure those critics, from whose 
impartial criticisms I have derived, and hope still to 


| derive, much benefit, that, with the solitary excep- 


tion of the first act of “Joseph Chavigny,” (which 
was suggested by a little tale of Soulics) I have 


| never designedly taken anything from the French ; 


not that I think it wrong, if proper acknowledgment 
be made, to adapt foreign works ef merit for the 
English stage, but simply that, as yet, I have not 
done so. 
Praying you to pardon this intrusion upon your 
valuable space, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WATTS PHILLIPS 


Paris, Nov. 7, 1360. 


Mancuester Free Liprarres.—From the eighth 
reportof the ManchesterFree Library, just published, 
we learn that there are now in operation in Man- 
chester a central library, having a reference depart- 
ment with nearly 30,000 volumes, a chief lending 
library with 11,600 volumes, and three branch lendi 
libraries, conveniently situated in different localities, 
and having amongst them about 11,000 volumes for 
circulation. There are also connected with the 
libraries four free public news-rooms, which are 
visited by an aggregate ave of 2,957 persons 
daily. The issue of books for the past PP ns has 
been 323,829 volumes from all the d ents, 
against 305,512 volumes in the p ing year. 
The daily average issue for the year is 1250 volumes. 
During the year, 2505 volumes have been added by 
donation and purchase to the different departments. 
Amongst the works added to the reference depart- 
ment are “ Kingshorough’s Antiquities of Mexico,” 
9 vols. folio; “Botta’s Ninevé,” 5 vols. folio; 
“Hussey’s British Mycology,” and other works. 

PusuisHers’ TRapE SaLes.—Mr. Bentley's season 
trade sale took place on Tuesday, when there was a 
lively competition among a more than usually large 
gathering of the trade. Among the more successful 
new works presented were Dr. Hook’s “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” of which the whole of 
the first edition was sold; “ Autobiography of Mrs. 


that a library ona larger scale than any in existence | Delany ;” “Dundonald’s Autobiography ;” and 
is required. The change to be made is from @ | Davis's “Carthage.” Among the reproductions 
library containing a limited mumber of books toa were the “Ingoldsby Legends,” of which Messrs. 
library containing al/ the books that are published. | Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. took 500 copies; 

_Let all the publishers form themselves into @| “Creasy’s Decisive Battles ;” “Francatelli’s Modern 
circulating library company. This is the want of | Cookery,” &. Mr. Murray’s sale took place on 
the day. The tee for a moral book will be | Thursday. ; 


guaran 
the respectability of the publisher, who is one of the Tue Poryrecusic Ixstirvtion.—On Monday last 


company. If an immoral book gets circulated, the | thisinstitution was re-opened, after having undergone 
blame falls on the publisher, and he will forfeit his | considerable improvements in its arrangements and 
claims to the company. By this check publishers | decorations. On the Saturday previous we were 
will find it to their own advantage to issue only | at the so-called private view, and we sincerly hope 
What is moral. oe | that in future arrangements more attention will be 

I am a subscriber to your paper. I like fair play. | paid to the comfort of the visitors than fell to the 
I like to see a remedy proposed always when an | jot of the guests on that occasion. The great 








evil has to be destroyed. I shall be glad if you give | 
this letter a place in your columns.—Yours, &c., 
November 12, 1860. R. GILL. 


MR. WATTS PHILLIPS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” | 

Sir,—aAs it is my duty to remove from the minds 
of English erities all suspicion of false dealing on 
my part, I address to you, with many apologies, this 
brief letter. 

An accusation has been made by a Mr. Stramp 
(agent for the Dramatic Authors’ Society) setting 
forth that the original drama of the “ Dead Heart” 
is neither more nor less than a frans/ation of “Latude 
ou 35 ans de Captivité.” As I had never before 
even hard of this Crima, I at once procured several ' 








mistake was that the complimentary tickets of 


admission had been issued in far too great numbers, | 


and consequently they had fallen, in several instances, 
into hands for which they were never intended. To 
hear any of the lectures it was necessary to take 
your seat at least half an hour before the appointed 
time, and the noisy behaviour of the spectators— 
audience they certainly were not—worthy only of the 
gods on boxing night, seriously interfered with the 
comfort of those who came to hear. With this ex- 
ception, the re-opening, we are glad to state, was a 
decided success. The lectures, what of them could 
be heard, were talented, the experiments successful. 





The display of working models attracted the usual | 


attention, and served at once to denote the progress 
of science and the resources of the advertising art. 


Tue Royat Ivsurance Compayy.—The progress 
made by this highly respectable office, as exhibited 
by the returns of business transacted during the 
successive years from 1850 to 1859, hoth in the fire 
and life department, must be highly gratifying 
not only to the fortunate shareholders in the under- 
taking, and to insurers, but to all persons, whether 
connected with the company or not, who are 
anxious to see the principle of assurance more gener- 
ally recognised and ad in this country. It 
appears, from the report furnished to the last annual 
meeting, that the business of the fire department 
has been more than quintupled within the last tem 
years, the amount of premiums received in 1850 
having been £44,027 10s., while in 1859 it had 
swelled to £228,314 7s. 3d. In the life department, 
where the insurance principle is of greater import- 
ance to the cultivation of habits of providence and 
self-denial, similarly cheering results are presented. 
We have been much interested by the perusal of 2 
valuable report prepared by the actuary, Mr. Percy 
M. Dove, and illustrated by coloured di 
which show at a glance the mortality 
by the Royal, as contrasted with former a’ 

Mr. Dove's performance is a useful contribution to 
our rather scanty insurance literature. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY AnD WILKINSON'S sale, adver- 
tised for the 20th instant and following days, in- 
cludes some wpa roe together with interest- 
ing manuscri early documents. Amongst 
the most valuable books we note “ Whitaker's 
Richmondshire,” with. Turner’s plates; Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost,” the first edition; Hakluyt’s 
“Voyages ;” the very scarce “Aldine Petrarch,” 
unfortunately not bed perfect; together with 
several valuable philological works, including Ray- 
mond’s excellent “Lexique Roman,” and the cele~ 
brated “Glossarium Mediz et Infime Latinitatis” 
of Du Cange. There are also many curious Italian 
and French works in scarce original editions, and 
almost equally scarce reprints. 
fm to mre a at, Be 

ve uw 
for seven nights, during which Hamlet,” “ The 
Wife’s Secret,” “ Louis XL,” “Henry VIIL,” “ The 
Corsican Brothers,” have been performed and 
| turously received. The theatre, gay and lively 
from its recent.re-decoration, was on every occasion 
filled to overflowing, especially so on the night of 
| Mr. Kean’s benefit. Those who were — 
| spectators at the Princess's when Mr. Charles 
| had the management, must greatly miss in the 
vinees the gorgeous scenic accessories to his per- 
ormances, yet we are bound to say that the little 
theatre at Brighton has doue its best to do honour 
| to this great “ star.” 
Messrs. Curistr, Mansox, anD Woop have this 
, week offered for publie competition the valuable 
| collection of paintings of Mr. H Wallis. This 
| sale can scarcely fail to attract attention of 
| amateurs of our English school of painting, includ- 
ing, as it does, highly valuable productions of many 
of our most disti ed artists. Among the most 
| important paintings in this collection we note The 
| Crimple Valley Viaduct, Yorkshire, a fine produc- - 
| tion of J. D. Harding; A View of the Temple at 
| Pestum, by Roberts; David Slaying the Lion, by 
| J. Linnell, sen. ; Poole’s Messengers Informing Job 
| of the Loss of His Cattle ; Cope’s Lear Restorea 
| after the Storm; Maclise’s great picture of the 
Bohemian Gipsies; and Turner’s Burning of the 
| Houses of Parliament. 
| We are enabled, upon unexceptionable authority, 
| to correct certain misstatements which have e 
peared with reference to the restoration of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. The only condition 
made on the part of the Dean and Chapter, pre- 
vious to their acceptance of Mr. Guinness’s noble 
offer, was that the original architecture should be 
adhered to, and restored, not changed—which that 
gentleman professed to be his own intention; and 
that Mr. Carpenter’s plans should be strictly fol- 
lowed out. The worksare now being carried on strietly 
according to the terms of this agreement; and Mr, 
Guinness not only undertakes £20,000 to this ob- 








ject, but also to restore the entire building at his 
own expense, as well as the lower portion of the 
choir. The Chapter House has been already re- 
tored under the management of the excellent Dean. 
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NOW READY. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1861; 


CONTAINING 
A View and Historical Notice of WORCESTER CATHE- 
DR 


References to the Lessons for each Day in the Year. 
Extracts from the Writings of Bishops and other 


urope. 

List of Archbishops and Bishops. 
Her Majesty's Ministers. 

Houses of Lords and Commons. 
Courts of Law. 

Societies in connexion with the Church. 
Equation of Time Table. 

Rates of Postage. 

Stamp ied Soa Legacy Duties. 
Assessed ‘Taxes. 

London iasintn, &e. &e. 


Price 


On a large sheet ...... 


Royal 32mo. ............ © 
rolier, cloth 


paper cover..... 01 
interleaved for 
Accounts, cloth gilt 0 6 
roan tuck........ 1 0 
——calf tuck....... 1 8 














Accounts, cloth gilt 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 


For the Year of our Lord 1861. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
other Holyday in the Year, Dates in Histor and 
Biography, the Flower Garden, short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and general Matter suited for Schools. 


PRICE ONE PENNY.—In a Cover interleaved, price 
TWOPENCE. 





An Allowance of 25 per cent. to Members. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge Depositories : 
77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover 
Square, W., London. 





On the 22d inst. will be published, 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
Price Is. 
THE 

OMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


Sewed in a wrapper, price 2s. 6<., 
Which contains Articles on the following subjects :— 


Localized Handicrafts in South-Midland Agricultural Dis- 
tricts. By Charles Knight. 


Recent Practical Applications in Meteorplogy. By Charles 
Tomlinson, Lecturer at King’s College School. 


— Embankments, and Crowded Streets. By George 


Ragged Schools, and Reformatcries. 
South Kensington Museum. By James Thorne. 
Friendly Societies. 


Besides the usual Legislation, Statistics, &c., &c. 





HE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION. 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered. Price 4s. 


“The Companion” is extensively bought in connection 
with “ The British Almanac;” and the two bound to- 
er have long held their place as the cheapest Manual of 
Current Information, and the most trustw orthy Register for 
fature reference. The Volume for 1861 will be the 34th of 
the series, which, from the commencement, has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Charles Knight. 





London: KsIGuT Axp Co., 90, Fleet Street; 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





ONE OF THE 


The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED 


PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 


IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


. 6d., is NOW READY- 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*On the whole, we consider it (“The National’) one of | 


the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such 
as pedantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in 
society. It only requires to be generally known to be 
generally valued. "—Homilist for June. 

“The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour 
and taste of the new management.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ contains some excellent 
ge and is evidently improving under the editorship of 

r. Ritchie.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the re- 
sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman 
well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner. These are just the qualities for 








|AND HIS FIVE DISCIPLES, 


| 


the conductor of a periodical; and, if we had not been in- 


formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone | 
of the late number of the * National Magazine’ itself, strong 
Impulse has been | 


traces of a new and vigorons hand. 
given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letterpress is more predominant 
than hitherto. 


LONDON: W. 


| bined in the current number.”—TIllustrated London 


As there are pith and substance in the ! 


articles, we are not disposed to complain of this partial 
change; and it is simple justice to say that quantity, 
quality, and variety are judiciously and satisfactory com- 
News. 

“We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscel- 
lany on the excellence of the first number which has ap- 
peared under his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a 
versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment 
vading every page, which we cannot but approve. e 
articles are light, without being frivolous; or, if not light, 
are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a superior 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; and, 
altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
entertaining magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time.’ 
—Sunday Times. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
provement upon its immediate predecessors, both in the 
style of its engravings and in the quality of its letterpress. 
Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.”—Standard. 

“We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded 
that it has only to be introduced to seeure for itself a re- 
peated welcome to thousands of households.”—The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical."—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This most agreeable periodical.”"—London Review. 


KENT AND CO. 





Will be published on the 22nd of November, 


Crown Svo., ornamental covers, richly gilt front and back, price 10s. 6d. 


STRANGE 


specimens of Eastern wit and humour. 


SURPRISING 


OF THE 


VENERABLE GOOROO SIMPLE, 


NOODLE, DOODLE, WISEACRE, ZANY AND 
FOOZLE. 
Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on Wood. 
By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


A Companion Volume to “Munchausen” and “ Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamu! Tale of the 
Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed Narrative, some of the finest 


ADVENTURES 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





On the 21st instant will be published, price 2s. 6d., 
PUNCHS POCKET-BOOK FOR 1861. 
With a Coloured Illustration, THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, by John Leech, 
and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech and John Tenniel. 


PUBLISHED AT THE “PUNCH” OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET, and Sold by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 





CHEAP EDITION. 


Now Ready. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and ‘Adam Bede.’ 


A New Edition, in Two Volumes, fceap. 8vo., price 12s. 


Lately published, uniform with the above, 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE. Third Edition. 
2 vo 12s. 


ADAM BEDE. Eighth Edition. 2vols. 12s. 





Wrtuam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


| HANDSOME PRESENT 





Price 21s, handsomely bound; or 36s. morocco extra, 
Illustrated Edition of 


UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. This edition contains more than Sixty Highly- 
Finished Engravings on Wood, from designs by Cope, 
| Horsley, Pickersgill, Corbould, Birket Foster, Gilbert, and 
| other eminent Artists. It is beautifully printed on tinted 
| paper in small 4to. and forms an elegant and acceptable 
present of this celebrated book. 


*,* The cheaper Editions at 5s. and 8s, have been lately 
reprinted. 





| London: 


Hatcnarp and Co., Piccadilly. 
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314, Straxp, W.C., Octosrr, 1860. 


TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


Now Ready, A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. 


*,* This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 
papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to “* Household Words.” 








Just published, price 5s. 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London.” 


“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 
the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—Illus- 
trated London News. 


“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience, 
moreover—can supply." —Literary Gazette. 





Also now ready, 
Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation of the 


Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo-Cardiac, the Pulmo- | 


Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 
By JAMES WARDROP, M.D., 


Surgeon to the Person of George IV., &., &c., &c. 


A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions, and a Copious Index. co 8vo., 18s. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition, revised, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged, of 


Mz. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA'S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW 


AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH. 


London: W. Trxsiey, 314, Strand; 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations 





NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
In Parts, Price One Shilling each, 


HE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- | 





TRAIT GALLERY, with Brief Biographical Notices. | 


In November. 
Part L The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
+» I. The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
In December. 
Part IIL The Right Hon. the Ear! of Derby. 
IY. Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., MP. 


Mason and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 


Early in December will be Published, in Two Vols., 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL, 


oR, 
LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 
By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. 





Now Ready, Two Vols. fcap. 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In December, uniform with “Scornanp anp THE Mippie AGEs,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
In one vol., 8vo. 
1. The Church; Its Old Organisation, Parochial and Monastic. 
2. Universities. 3. Family History. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In DecemBer, New Tare sy Miss Brewster. 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT, 
SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 


By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, Author of “ Work, and How to Do It.” 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





This day is Published, price 6s. 6d. 


LIFE ON THE EARTH, 


ORIGIN AND SUCCESSION. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, MA, LL.D. F.RS., 
Late President of the Geological Society of London, Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Just published, 1 vol., price 4s., 
(VONTES DE CANTORBERY traduits en 
vers Francais. 
Par Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
3 éme et dernier volume. 
London: B. M. PickeRrixe, 96, , Pi cadilly, W. 





New Edition (the Fifth), Revised and Enlarged. 


MANUAL of ILLUMIN A T ION. By J. 
wa W. BRADLEY, B.A. With rm T. GOOD- 
WIN, B.A, and 12 Lithographic Price 1s. 
Wrssor and Newron, 38, Rathb London, w. 
and all booksellers and artists’ coleurimen. 














LONDON. 
Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, - 
N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE | [NDIGO! INDIGO! ee 
EAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic | >.) aor. vel teat ee cage upon ieaid 


ject a 
atum. The only one is “RURAL LIFE ID 
which not only embraces a orial pee Saw its a 
and manufacture, but enters fully into the — and political 
bearings of the question. It also tain 
descriptions of European and native life in the iorekidheain 
1861, | illustrated by 166 fine engravings. Super-royal 8yo., 
-_? | price 183. 


Headache. 
By WILLL AM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 
London: Hexry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


ZADEIEL'S ALMANACK, FOR 
contains the Millennium—the Great Conjunction— 
Louis Napoleon to “ Cleanse the Sanctuary”—Downfall of 
Rome—Rise of Jerusalem—Hierogly phic—Reign of Discord. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 

London: G, Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand. 











W. Txacker and Co., 
87, Newgate Street, London, 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Ese. 
At the AynvaL MEETING on the 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years; which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company ex- 
cepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
in three years. To this circumstance inust be attributed the 
gratifying announcement that the accounts for the year show 
a proti: of £42,458 3s. 4d. 
The following figures exhilit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 
Total Premium Increase of the Year. 





public. 


. published price. 








received. abeve each preceding one. 
1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
2051...... 52,673 5 11...... 8/645 15 11 
TSee...... @oeco £ %...... 24,251 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4..... . 35,689 0 2 
1854..... 928,469 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1855...... 180,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 1b1,fas. 9 G...... 21,672 17 7 
1857..... . 175,049 4 §&...... 23,3815 15 2 i 
1858...... 196,148 2 6...... 21,098 17 10 
1859...... 228,314 7 32...... $2,166 4 9 


Placing the Company among the very largest offices in the | 
Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
Thé Directors desire to call the especial attention of the | 


Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 


' 
The Actuary’s Report on this subject is ems pa by j 
t af 


an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of 
vestigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured dia- | 
grams, which make plain to the unprofessional eye the 
mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicate? by curved 
lines, which contrast most favourably with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrants. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attracta deep | 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance | 
in the minds of tens of thonsands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the | 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING | 
POLICY effected previously to the 1st of January, 1858, 
for each entire year that it had been in existence since the 
last appropriation of Bonus there@n, and is one of the largest | 
Bonuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and ;Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according tothe conditions contained 
in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are protected from all risk by an 
ion to the accumulated funds 


ums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 








When you ask for GLENFIELD STAROH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.— Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in Nadine closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word *‘ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





[THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 

Apply direct to W. Atronp Lriorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 

Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 

we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—Era, October 14, 1860, 





ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


TO 
“THE LITERARY 
FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered, which 
when complete, will be the onLy Book or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 


GAZETTE,” 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “‘TuHe Lirernary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction from the 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 


to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of “ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 


| the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘‘ The Educational 


Directory. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


j R. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4¥E Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 


| CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 


| SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
} with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and | 


mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Seeond—The, are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenihgs, by a movable, flexible, and imperishable base, 


adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, | 


except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they 
impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can 
these teeth in any of the above 
dentist. 


adjus 
cases, without the aid of a 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
specimens may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 


| STREET, 33. Old Steene, Brighton. 





TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet states, 
‘‘ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the | 


are attached, but by this patent they are not | 





United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings | 


in ‘ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Sa 
by Brown and Potsoy, to Her Majesty the Queen, by ord 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 





has been made known; for PUDDINGS. BLANCMANGE, | 407! 


&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDs. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty. 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and Lonion. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 
ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
cireulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns, 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000 ; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 


; Druggists, 


| 


The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed. 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 


| failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
| from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- | 


the month, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thes 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is arly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 


110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 


GABRIEL’S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stepping which does not discolour 
or injure the Teeth. 


For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is np the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 


LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 


Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the putfli¢ 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


yEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
iseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
1 is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
¢ the wet and wintry season, with a supply of 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


rhich possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing. a 

gh or cold; they are good alike for the young or the 
ace 1. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s, 94., 
4s, Gd., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatrye, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Charehyard, London.—Retail by alk 

















YEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, ls. 
and 26. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Thomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 
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[ANTLES.—Rich 
r y—at Two, Three, 
ths, at One and 
, at Five to 






ibbed ( 





THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 








ForvD's AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
4 fitting and elegantly embroidere Superfine Cloth, 
Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 








ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 


Ve lvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 
ovt with Silk, and Quilted, 42s.; 63s.; and 84s, All sizes 
y. Choice ad infinitum. QWiustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


tnty to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in 
you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
scription, 6s.; Large Size, 12s, Family Pedigrees, 
nal grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
s entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
seum, Tower of London, Heralas’ 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
T. CULLETON, Genealogist. 





























of St. Martin's Lane, London. W.C. 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


The Heraldic 





A RMS, CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 


+i Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved | 


with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letier, 1s. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





{OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 

Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
ctfrom. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
n Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.-C. 


ns, 75s. 






Arn 





QTAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis.; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





PAMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 
Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
i2s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 





Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 








j EDDING CARDS—For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
aiden Name printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—A 
r Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
inted for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
wn of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
§ Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 




















Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 





4 heer PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 


‘ ings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
y hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 23. 6d.; Set of Move- 









I ons for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Pls ich I tried decomposed the I and in many cases 

les in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
2 incorrodible, and will not b the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 












r 


(Signed) 


“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


T CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s | 


Lane, London, W.C. 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary | 


| 
| 
! 


} 





| 


| 
| 


ollege, &c., | 


Lecturer on | 
y, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, | 





(jRAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND'S WAL- 
J NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its fal 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price ls. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 

ANDREws, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.” 


Gear HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and a 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, aff 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its cert 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, £c. 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but i 
be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrog 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so m 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair or 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while thi 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the ads 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 
Sold in sample pots at 1s., and or ry 
21s., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, 
Chemist in town or 






ling off, 


2s, 6d., 
































Square. Order of your country. 
Barciay, Wholesale Agent, 95, Farringdon Street. i 
R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 


MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 

TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 

CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by ox 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, « 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially e; 
apoplexy, and paralysis) The successful results 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extrs 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above m 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and sig 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of 
complete cures may be relied on. Seld in bottles at 
4s. 6d., 11s., 228., and 5/. each, by all Chemists, anc 
Hall's agent, Mr. Axprews, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege:— 

‘ir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
steted at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 

“September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says: 
““T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

























Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certi‘ies 
i case of Dr. Hall's Potasea cured his | 


that a ten 

daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 
Extract fromthe * Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—“ In conclusion, 

we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far 

remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 

tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 
Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, 









whieh can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— _ 


“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregalar; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signe 

Joun Tovt, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856." 

“ Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In aceordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE BOWDLER.” 

Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order. 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 











several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have | 


ceased, inasmach as it oxydises the blood and removes 


vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most | 


debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. HaLt’s AGENTs, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at bis 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—PIMPLES, BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ABSCESSES. 

—These maladies arise from some obstruction to the free 

circulation of blood through the blood vessels or capillaries, 

and the only rational mode of cure consists in removing the 

k impediment, at the same time that any impurit 
engendered by the stoppage should be filtered from the b} 
Holloway’s remedies applied to the part, effects the first, his 

| Pills aecomplish the latter object. The inflamed skin 
derives softness, coolness, and ease, from the application of 
this unguent, which gradually penetrates to the affected 
tissues, and soon restores the circulation and its channels to 
a healthy condition, and saves the sufferer from most serious 
diseases, which too frequently follow from carelessness or 
injudicious medical treatment. 

















Just published, 71st thousand, price 1s., post free for 13 
stamps. sold by Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; or direct 
from the Author. 


R. L'AMERT on SPERMATORRHEA ; 
an Original Essay on the Treatment and Cure of 
NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, resulting from 
pernicious habits contracted in Youth, excesses in Manhood, 
or residence in Tropical Climates. With Cases and Engrav- 
ings from Life, representing the various Organs in Health 
and Disease. ‘ 
Dr. L'AMERT, Honorary Member of the London Hos- 
ital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate of the Royal 













1 by the unskilfulness of ignorant empirics, some- 
suming names of eminent medical men, clergyman, 
ed M.A.’s, &c. At home for consultation daily, 
1 2, and from 6 till 8. 


37, Bedford Square, London. 


aggravate: 








Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


( N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
! Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By Dr, J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10to 3 and 6 to 8. 
‘‘ The author has conferred a great hoon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
i or more frequently premature old age."—Daily Telegraph, 
| March 27, 1856. 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
er clergyman.”—Sun, Evening Paper. 








Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Mans, 39, CornhilE 





Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post 14 stamps. 


/MHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
| Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mys- 

teries of Man’s Existence, and the vaiious Phenomena of 
| Life. With Instructions for securing Health and Strength, 
and Remarks on the Treatment of Disorders incidental to 
Sedentary Life. 


By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 


Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The 
Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion—The 
Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affee- 
tions, and the Regulation of the Passions—Nervous Dis~ 


orders, &c. 
London, Maxx, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





| R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
Three and Eight o’clock—Ill effects of various avocations 
upon Health, with Pictorial Illustrations shown by the 
Oxyhydrogen Light, and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. 
Nine o’clock—Half-an-hour with the Mediums aad Spirit- 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 

Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


D* KAHN’S “ PHILUSOPHY OF MAR- 

RIAGE,” and his new work on “Woman, specially 
considered in her relation to the Married State.” Published 
by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each; or 
either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct from the 
Autho 





or. 


Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 








FBUETIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin. eyen if of long standing. CURED by a registered 
| Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases, Consaltation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Bight in the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N. W. 
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MESSRS, SAUNDERS, 


50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, YOVEMBER, 1860. 


OTLEY, AND CO/S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE SEASON. 





IN PREPARATION. 
THE VOYAGE of the NOVARA; the AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION ROUND 
THE WORLD. With 400 Wood Engravings. {Ist vol. next month. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the Death of 


Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, Reetor of Waddington 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
THE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of DR. WOLFF. 2nd Vol. 


CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of ‘“‘ Miriam May.” 


Dedicated, by 
special permission, to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
GERTRUDE MELTON ; or, Nature’s Nobleman. [Ready. 


LA CAVA; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 10s. 6d. [Ready. 


ANSELMO: a Vale of Modern Italy. 2 vols., 21s. [This month. 


THE DALRYMPLES; or, Long Credit and Long Cloth. 10s. 6d. 
[Ready. 
INSTINCT and REASON. By Lady Julia Lockwood. 5s. [Next month. 


THE HISTORY of ELMIRE DE ST. CLARE during the period of her 
Residence in the Country with a Clergyman’s Family ; a Tale of Real Life. 
(Immediately. 
ROTTEN ROW; a Novel. 
TEXTS FOR TALKERS. By Frank Fowler, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTERS. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON to CALCUTTA. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


{immediately, 
CARELADEN HOUSE: a Novel. 10s. 6d. [immediately. 
= VOICES of the YULE. Christmas Tales for Old and Young. 
(immediately. 


THE SUMMER TOUR of an INVALID. 

SWEETHEARTS and WIVES; a Novel. By Marguerite A. Power. 
iately. 

[Immediately. 


THE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of Dr. WOLFF, the Bokhara Missionary. 
Voll. 18s. Second Edition. 


AN MLP. IN SEARCH ofa CREED. A Novel. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS of the OLD WORLD. By the Old Shekarry. 
21s. Second Edition. 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES of the AGE. lvol. 6s. 6d. 
THE SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. A Novel, by Lady Scott. 2 vols. 21s. 


LADY AUBREY ; or, WHAT SHALL I DO? By the Author of “ Every 
Day,” A Novel. 2vols. 21s, 


HELEN: A Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. Dedicated, by special permission, to 
the Empress of Russia. = 5s. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE =. 4 the Founder of the Quakers. From 


numerous original sources. 10s. 




















AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. With numerous Engravi By the 


vings. 
Rey. R. ROBERTS, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Milton Abbas, 
Dorset. 21s. 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By the Author of “ Paul 


Ferroll.” 10s. 


THE SENIOR FELLOW. By the Author of ‘‘Squires and Parsons.”’ 


10s. 6d. 


TOO LATE: a Novel, dedicated, by permission, to Sir E, B. Lytton, Bart., 
M.P. By Mrs. DIMSDALE. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE: a Novel. 2 vols. 2is. 


MY WIFE’S PIN-MONEY. By a Grand Niece of the Great Lord 


Nelson. 5s. 


MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 10s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 


THE IRONSIDES. A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols. 
Sls. 6d, 


THE NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN: an ” Seen Tale. Edited by the 
Author of “Emilia Wyndham." 3 vols. 31s. 


WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, the NEW LORD OF BURLEIGH. A 
Novel. 2vols. 2ls. 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of AGNES HOME. Lllustrated. 10s. 6d. 
ARMY MISRULE; Barrack Thoughts. By a Common Soldier. 3s. 
THE ENGLISHMAN in CHINA. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. New Edition, on 
tinted paper, beautifully embellished. 2 vols. 21s. 


SUMMER SONGS. By Mortimer Collins. Dedicated to the Earl Mount 
Edgcumbe. 6s. 


— STRATEGY. Translated by Ensign Fred. Adam, 22nd Bombay 
VL 43. 6d. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo., 25s. 


THE VICAR of LYSSEL, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE JOURNAL of the MARQUESS of HASTINGS, Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief in India. Edited by his Daughter, SOPHIA, late 
Marchioness of Bute. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo., with Map and Index. 21s. 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD on ENGLAND. Selections from his Own 
Writings. Translated by J. H. SIMPSON. Price 5s. 


| HULSE HOUSE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Anne Grey.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


SQUIRES and PARSONS. 10s. 6d. 
CORVODA ABBEY. 10s. 6d. 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN. 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 


31s. 6d. 


CHARLEY NUGENT; or, The Adventures of a Sub. A Novel. 3 vols. 
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